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It was introduced by us. It has set the mode in corset 

styles. The Long Hip gives that deep graceful dip, 

rounds off the hips into sinuous curves, takes all strain from 

the abdomen and chest and places it upon the hips and back muscles. 
Absolutely hygienic. The only corset for the new styles skirts. 


Erect Form 989 at $1.00 Erect Form 992 at $1.50 
Erect Form 711 at $2.00 Erect Form 713 at $4.00 


There are numerous other models of the Erect Form Corset. 
All dealers sell the Erect Form. If yours cannot supply you send 
his name and price direct to 


WEINGARTEN BROS., Maters 


377-379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Dept... 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CORSETS IN THE WORLD 


. Long Hip Erect Form is the original Long Hip Corset. 
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HE American is much given to 
roaming about loose in his large 
country like a restless child in an 
unfamiliar room. Here and there 
a quiet corner shows that. he jis 
taking possession; but for the 





{V/ 

) most part there are too many places that invite 

him for him to remain long in any one of. them. 

He is, nevertheless, a home-loving body. He 

Ae may manage to contrive for years in a dug-out, 
A) | a log cabin, or a fashionable hotel;, but he pre- 

(vane, fers to have some one belonging to him stay at 

P, ; home somewhere and keep a place for him. 

x In her younger years the American woman is 

Ps not at all the sort of person likely to oblige him 

in this particular. She does not seem to have 


the instinct for home in the same degree as her 
forebears, but has, instead, an instinct for free- 
dom and independence, sharpened. by long re- 
pression. Home, if it deprive her of these things, 
is no place of delight to her, but a place of re- 
straint. She tears herself free from it. and hies 
her forth to boarding-house and lunch-club, tak- 
ing up her abode with a fair degree of content- 
ment, in a little dark room devoid of all pretti- 
ness. Indeed, the room in which the business 
girl spends her few hours of rest and adornment 
is likely to be much less attractive than her per- 
sonal appearance would lead one to expect. It is 
a sleeping-place, merely, cared for as little as a 
man’s room. 

The instinct may be crowded out, but it is still 
present, and asserts itself in various ways—most 
..€ On noticeably at her office. Here she keeps a slender 
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vase, filled with 
flowers bought with 
her hard - earned 
dimes and quarters 
from the stand on 
the street corner. 
Here, too, is a 
drawer, lined with 
clean white paper 
and filled with lit- 
tle boxes of pins, 
needles and thread, 
scented soap, and a 
powder - puff — the 
hidden modern pro- 
totype of the mus- 
lin-draped toilet-ta- 
ble dear to her mo- 
ther’s girlhood. No 
one could mistake 
her desk for a 
man’s except on the 
most cursory survey 
of it. If her china- 
closet is reduced to 
an ice-water glass, 
see how bright she 
keeps it, and how 
jealously she guards 
it from the sacri- 
legious fingers of 
the office-boy ! 

This other girl, 
too, who has flown 
far afield in the 
pursuit of know- 
ledge, does what 



































OTHER HEARTS ACHE. she can to make’ 


her college room 
homelike. Just why the poster should have 
achieved so honorable a reputation as a means 
to this end may be a matter of wonder 
to the next generation, but this one has set 
its seal upon it as well as upon window-seats 
and sofa-pillows as the certain symbols of 
home. The college girl has them all, as well 
as a chafing-dish and teakettle, and in dis- 
posing of them in the tiny space that is hers 
is comforted of her homesickness. She sends 
her mother long descriptions of her surround- 
ings, accompanied by little amateur blue- 
prints, as a sort of link between this tempo- 
rary abiding-place and the home she never 
appreciated till she left it. On Thanksgiving 
day, when the big box comes, filled with 
cookies and preserves, her heart overflows and 


she shares all she has, and in return gets little 
dishes of dainties from other girls and with 
them vicarious glimpses into other homes. 
The girls trip from room to room, laden with 
gifts and vocal with chatter about their 
goodies and the dear people who sent them. 
They describe minutely to one another the fa- 
miliar idiosyncrasies of their uncles and 
aunts, and discover, as they hold forth to sym- 
pathetic listeners, an interest in peculiarities 
which heretofore have been merely madden- 
ing. In the retrospect, short as it is, these 
things are softened and seen in a truer per- 
spective. The talk grows wistful and tender 
as the day deepens, and over these hives full 
of working bees falls, with the Thanksgiving 
twilight, the blessed shadow of home. 

Some such appreciation of the home that 
is really at the heart of every American may 
be detected in other unlikely places—even in 
the Pullman dining-car. Its bill of fare is an 
elaboration, at this season, of the turkey 
dinner being eaten by family parties over the 
whole length and breadth of the land. The 
traveller, eating while he is hurled through 
space at the rate of a mile a minute, is shy of 
watching other persons or of being~ watched. 
He jokes jovially with the admiring waiter, 
and fees liberally. The big negro waiter 
understands, and his alert “ Yes, sah!” his 
deft withdrawing of the chair at the right 
moment, are full of sympathy too genuine 
and fine to express itself more openly. He is 
a man and a brother, though dusky, and were 
his Thanksgiving tips ever so high, he would 
willingly forego them if he could only sit 
down to his own table. 

Here and there the ideal, struggling for ex- 
pression in all these jnadequate forms, finds 
complete expression. The trains are full of 
happy people whose laps are heaped with bun- 


dies and babies, and who show a holiday will- 


ingness to crowd up and make room for the 
new-comer. They are travelling for a fare 
and a third to the family reunion, and are 
taking with them their contributions to the 
feast. Those who live in the country flock to 
the city, and those who live in the city flock 
te the country. The little old farm-house by 
the road-side, just barely maintaining its own 
in a decent unobtrusiveness against the tide 
of modern progress, gets out its store of patch- 
work quilts, throws off its shyness, and wel- 
comes a round dozen of guests from the city. 
The city house remembers the simple ways of 
its country predecessor, and opens wide its 
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doors to more guests 


than it can accom- 
modate with the de- 
gree of style upon 


which it prides itself. 
This dignified man of 
the world is a farm- 
er’s boy again, jovial, 
warm - hearted, and 
free. His quiet wife 
remembers the days of 
her happier youth with 
patient pride. She has 
seen her children leave 
the home-nest one by 
one; she has left it 
herself, and may never 
see it again. This 
house that she keeps 
so beautifully will 
never seem quite like 
the old homestead; yet 
now that it teems 
with her children and 
grandchildren, disor- 
derly and noisy as 
home used to be, some- 
thing sad within her 
takes comfort. Sure- 
ly, she thinks as she 
looks around, there is 
much to be thankful 
for, yet. Were there 
ever finer children? 
What a wonderful va- 
riety of things they 
do—how rich and full 
their lives are! The 
house seems to pulse 
and throb with vitali- 
ty, now they are here. 
What if she does not 
quite understand them 
all—if they seem to 
have outgrown her love 
and care? To-day, at least, they are hers, de- 
pendent upon her house for shelter and upon 
her bounty for food. 

As her heart aches with the desire to give 
shelter—to be necessary again to some one’s 
happiness and welfare—so other hearts ache 
with the desire to be sheltered and cared for. 
There are those who love home only in this 
passive voice, and do not know it in its 
tenderer, truer aspect. To the lonely man or 
woman out in the world, struggling against 


HERE SHE 
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KEEPS A SLENDER VASE FILLED WITH FLOWERS. 


misfortune, looked -down upon and _ baffled, 
home is no especial place, but any place where 
he or she can hope to be loved and believed in. 
Who can bear to hear even a hand-organ down 
the street play “ Home, Sweet Home,” in such 
hours of discouragement? Yet perhaps there 
is no picture of a lowly thatched cottage 
-alled to mind by the song—in all likelihood 
we whom the song fills with longing could not 
endure life in a thatched cottage for a month 
—yet somewhere in the procession of flats, 
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rented rooms, and blocked or detached city 
houses which memory reviews there is some- 
thing that speaks peace, and for this we yearn. 

To. young men and women, starting a new 
home of their own, it seems unlikely that any 
such passion of longing for old friends and 
places can ever come over them. At first, the 
new little house is so complete, so gay with 
wedding-presents, and so full of all sorts of 
little notions of style and finish, that the old 
home looks shabby and out-of-date; but pres- 
ently the joy of newness wears off, and the 
fact that, after all, they are not so intimately 
acquainted with ‘this place and these things 
as they had supposed—that, somehow, certain 
dear associations are wanting—begins to be 
borne in upon a sore consciousness. It is hard 
to realize, in the midst of this flat dissatis- 
faction, that they themselves (who, now that 
they have entered upon the estate of matri- 
mony, and are reckoned full-fledged men and 
women, feel, in their secret souls, more like 
children than ever before in their lives) are 
becoming the centre for a genuine home, and 
that to them children will look for all that 
tender sympathy, that sense of utter safety, 
which they yet shiver for. As the years roll 
by, mellowing both surroundings and judg- 
ment, the old home grows steadily dearer, 
and its value is more appreciated. 

Perhaps, as they arrive at this appreciation, 
the old home itself fades from earth, with 
the beloved old people who made it; and it 
may be because of the unsatisfied yearning 
that must remain, that on Thanksgiving day 
most persons feel a sudden welling up of sym- 
pathy for their more bitterly homeless breth- 
ren. They see to it that oyster soup, roast 
turkey, cranberry sauce, and mince and 
pumpkin pies grace every table in hospital or 
prison, in reminder of the home feast for 
which all these possibly depraved, but certain- 
ly deprived, fellow-beings are longing. Be- 
yond these things they feel that they must do 
more. They are not content to subscribe to 
the waif’s dinner, or to drop a quarter into 
the box of the member of the Salvation 
Army who stands in the highways collecting 
such crumbs of beneficence. When they find 
out some one who needs and will accept a 
good dinner, how lavishly they go about it! 
They take pleasure in sending a turkey, or 
at least a good fat chicken, as well as the 
necessary flour and potatoes. They even tuck 
into the box a little candy and some nuts, 
glad to think that these are quite superfluous 
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and foolish, but that they will give a great 
deal of unregulated pleasure. Their brim- 
ming hearts help them to regard their poorer 
brother as a member of the larger family 
which not every one grows up to appreciate. 
They grant that he has his little follies, like 
the rest, and do not expect him to be alto- 
gether reasonable and economical. They take 
a loving delight, for this one meal-time, in 
making him happy on his own terms. 

All this home sentiment, as we have seen, 
is, with the American, almost independent of 
any stability of place. His home is peripa- 
tetic. He has little of the feeling of the horse 
who awakes into life the moment his nose is 
pointed homeward, no matter how .poor and 
insufficient may be stall and fodder. He 
hears but faintly the call inviting the cattle 
to leave their juicy fields and wend their way 
through country lanes to the accustomed place 
of shelter. The homing-pigeons that fly, for 
weary day upon weary day, across great 
stretches of country, past innumerable in- 
viting pigeon-houses, to reach the one fa- 
miliar opening in the wall of one familiar 
barn, are led by some feeling which, in that 
form, at any rate, is not in him. The squeal- 
ing piglets that, carried in a closed sack from 
one barn-yard to another, and fed as well in 
the new place as in the old, burrow beneath 
fences with their unringed noses and, scent- 
ing the old pig-sty across miles of pure pas- 
ture, make unerringly for it, possess an in- 
stinct which has become, in him, either over- 
laid or transformed. His homing thoughts 
turn searcely more to one section of his coun- 
try than another—perhaps not to his country 
at all. If in any one place on the round old 
globe there are more persons who love him 
and whom he loves, than in another, then to 
that place his heart seeks most often—that 
place is home. 

The ease with which he settles himself in 
a new environment, the ready friendliness 
with which he cultivates new acquaintances, 
the speed with which he becomes known by 
his Christian name or by some abbreviated, 
half-slangy title, prove that he carries with 
him the hidden materials for home-building. 
He carries his home in his heart, in his sense 
of friendliness with every face of nature and 
with the whole human race. He has made 
the discovery that where peace and love are 
there is home. 

This discovery has set him free. On what- 
ever rock of isolated circumstances he may 
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SHE DOES WHAT SHE CAN TO MAKE HER COLLEGE ROOM HOMELIKE, 
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HE JOKES JOVIALLY WITH THE ADMIRING WAITER. 


happen to stand, surrounded by whatever seas 
of wildly shifting chance, he knows, with 
Monte Cristo, that the world and its best 
riches are his. The winds of destiny that 
blow him about blow also, in a fine cloud 
around him, the seeds of home; and as he flies 
from place to place he makes the earth beau- 
tiful with sprouting comforts. Is he, in this, 
less than the animal that finds safety safest in 
one spot {—less than the Chinaman who bears 
all manner of contumely, incongruously coil- 
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ing an Oriental pigtail 
under an Occidental hat 
for the hope of final 
burial in the one country 
that, for him, offers an 
opening to a home after 
death? Is he less than 
the Englishman who, 
world-rover though he be, 
always returns or strug- 
gles to return to the 
home anchorage at the 
end? Or is he learning 
to love and trust the real 
home, which is indepen- 
dent of time and space, 
which is built of spiritual 
substances —that home. 
which, abiding in the 
heavens, may here be 
only fleetingly and more 
or less imperfectly repre- 
sented ¢ 

The imperfections here 
are so obvious that in the 
close perception of them 
we often lose entirely the 
sense of homelikeness. 
No place is so foreign to 
us—so repels our weary 
souls, seeking to be at 
ease—as home itself at 
certain seasons. These 
four walls, holding dis- 
cordant elements, echoing 
fruitless jangles, shutting 
us in to our discom- 
fortable selves, are the 
walls of a prison wherein 
we sit lamenting, in the 
ignoble uniform of de- 
feat, waiting for an un- 
social dish of food. And 
now indeed we know what 
homesickness is—the in- 
curable homesickness which attacks us only 
at home. What jaundice is this that galls 
truth itself into distemper, and turns love it- 
self into bitterness? Our heavy eyes follow 
the spots on the carpet and miss the pattern. 
Our dulled ears hear only the irritating 
crackle of unwished-for voices, and know 
not what speech they essay. We view the 
daily litter of living with disgust; and, 
wherever we are, wish vainly we were else- 
where. 
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What we need for our cure is change of 
secene—perhaps it is some instinct of this sort 
that sets us all a-roving—but fortunately the 
railroad is not the only road we can travel. 
Here, shut within our bookcases, are pass- 
ports to a distant and wholesome region. The 
air-ship of imagination waits at our com- 
mand to sail the ocean of the skies. These 
walls cannot imprison our spirits; and they, 
breaking forth, may let in fresh air upon 
these other troubled ones, our house-mates. 
Whatever the confusion and the stifle near at 
hand, we are not held to it. The stars invite 
us, and all the wide world of space and time 
is ours for escape. 

From a distance we look back and see 
where, high on the mountain-side, stands the 
cabin we love. From these colder regions 
‘how warm is the glow of its windows—how 
dear even the unmended chinks through 
which it shines! We wonder that we could 
have so lost perspective as to fret at small 
ills in the face of large blessings. From the 
lowly valley we look up and see home exalted, 
with the light of the dying day still lingering 
above it; and in the darkness of our humility 
and loneliness a new light rises—not the sun, 
but a humbler luminary, content with quiet 
reflection. When we get home, we promise 


ourselves, we will be truer to it. 
It is something to 


When we get home! 
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hope for—to make resolves for. When we get 
home we shall be all we ought to be, and with 
full hands shall add blessings to that much- 
loved place, contenting ourselves no longer 
with mere receptivity. In the fuss and fume 
of the world, in the insensate jostle of it, it is 
much that we have this to cheer us—this 
faith that sometime and somewhere the home 
we never knew shall open to us in response to 
the persistent knocking of our hearts. Every 
moment we hold this faith moves away moun- 
tains of obstacles, and breaks them into 
stones for the building of the home we pray 
for. Every impatience repressed binds them 
firmer in position. All high hopes may be 
safely shrined there; all noble endeavor bears 
fruit there. The truest friends forgather 
there, each rich in appreciation of the other. 
Work casts off its cindery disguise and shows 
itself a blessing there; and we, the workers, 
know the joy of adequacy and the grace of 
perfect accomplishment. For love’s sweet 
sake we work there, and our daily work 
makes daily comfort for those we love. The 
light of our windows shines far over the dim- 
ming world, and the warmth of our hearth- 
stone is for those who choose to come homing 
in to us from afar. Peace that is not stagna- 
tion keeps the door of our hearts, and charity 
tempers our judgments. Ah, it will be easy 
to be what we should be—when we get home. 
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BY TRUMAN R. ANDREWS 
Ma sez ’t I’m th’ bestes’ boy 


’T ever, ever wuz, 

An’ sez ’t I’m her little man, 
An’ sez I’m brave, she does. 

So’s while it’s daytime I feel big 
An’ think it’s surely so, 

But when it ’gins a-gittin’ dark 
I'm "fraid p’r’aps ma don’t know. 





























MA’S HERO 


"Cause when I git to bed an’ ma 
Puts out the light and goes, 

An’ all them dreadful bogie things 
Comes ’round an’ pulls th’ clo’es, 

An’ tries to git my head out from 
Th’ blanket where it’s hid, 

I yell a’most th’ loudest 
’T a feller ever did. 


An’ ma comes up th’ stairs, an’ she 
Jes skeers ’em all away, 

An’ seems like she ain’t no more scairt 
"N ef ’twas light ez day; 

An’ sez they dassent touch good boys 
Like me—not ef they could; 

But I’m ’fraid ma don’t understan’, 
I ain’t so awful good! 
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AM MAD- 
DOX’S house 


was like a glar- 

ing blot on the tidy 

New England landscape, for the very land- 
scape had been made to bear evidence to the 
character of the dwellers upon the soil. 
There was no wealth in the village, there was 
even poverty, but everywhere thrift and 
making the most of little, bringing out of 
humble ,possessions the very utmost that was 
in them for beauty and utility. When a 
house was little larger than a child’s toy it 
was white-painted and green-blinded, with 
windows shining like jewels; when there was 
only a little patch of yard it was gay with 
flowers or velvet-smooth with grass; before 
it was a white fence or a trim gtfeen 
hedge, outside was a row of carefully tend- 
ed trees. But Sam Maddox’s house, un- 
painted since it was built, and that was near- 
ly a hundred years since, sagging as to its 
roof and its sills, with a secant and ragged 
allowance of glass in the windows, with the 
sordid waste of poverty in shameless evidence 
around it on all sides, stood in a Blaring ex- 
panse of raw soil, growing only a few clumps 
of burdocks, and marked in every direction 
with the sprawling tracks of omnipresent hens. 
In the first hot days of May this yard before 
Sam Maddox’s house was a horror, actually 
provocative of physical discomfort to a sen- 
sitive observer. The sun lay on the front 
of the Maddox house, and its yard all day, 
every detail of squalor so extreme that it 
reached the limit of decency, was evident. 
Passers-by turned aside, even the sweet spring 
air was contaminated to their fancy; for it 
was not in reality; it was only that the insult 
to one sense seemed to imply an insult to an- 
other. In reality the air was honey-sweet, for 
there was no crying evil of uncleanliness about 
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the place, and in 
the midst of the 
yard was a_ whole 
bouquet of spring. 
That was the one redemption of it all. Often 
one, after looking away, unless he was carping 
te stiff-neckedness, would glance backward, 
and the sight of the apple-tree would serve as 
a solace to his very soul, and beauty and the 
hope of the resurrection would vanquish 
squalor and the despair of humanity. There 
was never a more beautiful apple-tree; ma- 
jestic with age, it yet had all the freshness of 
youth and its perfection. Not one dead 
branch was there on the tree, not one missing 
from its fair symmetry. The blooming spread 
of it was even to the four winds, it described 
a perfect circle of wonderful bloom. The 
blossoms of this apple-tree were unusually 
rosy—they were as deep as roses, but with 
shadows of pearl—and the fragrance of them 
was exhaustless. The whole tree seemed to 
pant, and sing, and shout with perfume; she 
séemed to call even more loudly than the 
robins who lived in her boughs. The tree 
was utter perfection, and a triumph over all 
around it. 

On the day in the month of May when the 
tree was at its best, Sam Maddox sat in the 
doorway, and his wife Adeline rocked back 
and forward past the open window. A baby 
wailed in her lap; she held a cheap novel over 
its head, and read peacefully undisturbed. 
Four more children pervaded the yard, their 
seanty little garments earth - stained — their 
faces, and hands, and legs, and feet earth- 
stained. -They had become in a certain sense 
a part of the soil as much as the weeds and 
flowers of the spring. Their bare toes clung 
to the warm, kindly earth with caressing in- 
stinct; they grubbed in it tenderly with little 
clinging hands; they fairly burrowed in it, in 
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little soft, sunny nests like the hens. They 
made little inarticulate noises indicative of ex- 
treme comfort and satisfaction, like young 
which are nursed and coddled to their 
fill. There was very little strife and dissen- 
sion among the Maddox children, in spite of 
their ill-repute, and general poverty, and 
wretchedness. The Maddoxes were pariahs, 
suspected of all sorts of minor iniquities, but 
in reality they were a gentle, docile tribe, 
whose gentleness and docility were the causes 
of most of their failures of life. Sam Mad- 
dox and his brood, lacking that of comfort 
and necessaries which they saw their neigh- 
bors possess, never thought of complaining 
or grasping for the sweets on the boughs be- 
hind their wall of fate. They settled back 
unquestioningly on the soft side of their 
poverty, and slept, and smiled, and were not 
unhappy. 

Over across the road Mrs. Sarah Blake 
cleaned house. She was small and weak- 
muscled in spite of her life of strenuous toil 
which had bent her narrow back and knotted 
her tiny hands, without strengthening them. 
She staggered out into the hot May sun- 
light with a great feather bed, tugging it 
with a grip of desperation on the slack of one 
end, She dumped it into the midst of the 
green expanse of her front yard between a 
tossing snowball-bush and a syringa, on one 
side, and a strip of lilies-of-the-valley on the 
other, then she beat it with half-futile fury, 
assailing it like a live thing with a cane 
which her husband had used to walk abroad 
the year she was married, half a century ago. 
Sarah Blake was an old woman, although she 
had never confessed it, even to herself. Her 
two children were dead long ago, after they 
were women grown. There 
was no one except herself and 
husband, and Edison Blake 
was much older than she, 
stronger of body, though with 
less vigor of mind. All the 
morning she had been striving 
in vain to whip up old Edi- 
son to the point of enthusi- 
asm in house-cleaning. He 
was lukewarm, not openly re- 
bellious, timid, but covertly 
dissenting. | Whenever her 
back was turned, and she pre- 
sumably out of hearing, old 
Edison, who had been consid- 
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youth, would say something under his breath, 
and then glance apprehensively around, and 
then chuckle with defiance. 

Once his wife heard him. She had left 
him meekly, to all appearances, cleaning the 
parlor windows. The old man was laborious- 
ly wiping off the panes with a cloth dipped 
in kerosene, the fumes of which were in his 
nostrils; he abominated kerosene. He was 
stout, and his fat pink face was beaded with 
perspiration. He pulled his collar off with a 
jerk, then he said something with force. That 
time his wife heard him. She had not gone 
so far as he thought. She had come in for a 
clean little broom to sweep the feather bed, 
after whipping it with the cane. “ What did 
I hear you say, Edison Blake?’ she demand- 
ed. She eyed him like an accusing con- 
science. Old Edison gave her one sidelong 
glance, then he turned to the window, he clean- 
ed vigorously, he cocked his head on one side 
busily to see if a streak remained athwart 
the sunlight. “You needn’t pretend you 
don’t hear, and it wa’n’t nothin,’ Edison 
Blake,” said his wife Sarah. “I know you 
said something you didn’t want me to hear, 
and now I want to know what it was.” 

“What you want to hear for, if it’s some- 
thin’ you think wa’n’t right?” inquired old 
Edison with a feeble growl of self-assertion. 

“T want to know,” said she, ignoring the 
point of his remark. 

“T didn’t say much of anythin’,” he hedged. 

“What did you say, Edison Blake ?”’ 

“T said goll durn it, 
then, if you want to 
know,” burst forth old 
Edison with the fury 
of desperation. 
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“ Edison Blake, I don’t see what you think 
is goin’ to become of you.” 

Old Edison was meek and always in a 
state of chronic intimidation by his wife, 
but all things have a day. Old Edison could 
find his. He did now. He faced his wife 
Sarah. “It ain’t likely, whatever is goin’ to 
become of me, I’m goin’ where there’s house- 
cleanin’, anyhow!” said he. 

“You'll go where there’s somethin’ worse 
than house-cleanin’.” 

“Tt ll have to be pooty goll durned bad to 
be any worse,” said old Edison. 

He looked steadily at his wife. She yield- 
ed, beaten by masculine assertion. She es- 
sayed one stony look of reproof, but her pale 
blue eyes fell before the old man’s full of 
shrewd malice and quizzical triumph. She 
tossed her head, and went out with her limp 
calico skirt lashing her thin ankles in a gust 
of spring wind. “ When you get that winder 
finished, you can come out an’ help me shake 
the braided mat,” she called back. She knew 
that would depress the victor, for she was 
merciless and miraculously untiring when it 
came to shaking a mat; she would not re- 
lease the sufferer at the other end until not 
an atom of dust clouded the air. This time, 
however, fate, although an untoward one, in- 
terposed. Old Edison stepped in a chair to 
facilitate the process of cleaning the upper 
panes of the window, and the chair, dating 
back to the period of his wife’s mother, and 
having seen better days as to its cane seat, 
and the old man being heavy, succumbed, 
and old Edison came with a jolt through to 
the floor. The thud brought in his wife Sarah, 
pale and gasping. When she saw her hus- 
band standing there in the wreck of the 
chair, she stared a moment, then she spoke. 
Old Edison was holding to his head in a 
dazed fashion, not offering to move. “ Now, 
you’ve gone an’ done it, Edison Blake!” said 
she. 

“Tt give way all of a sudden an’ let me 
through, Sarah,” said old Edison, feebly. 

“ Didn’t you know better than to stand up 
in one of them cane-seat chairs, heavy as you 
be ?” 

“T didn’t know 
Sarah!” 

“Of course it wouldn’t bear you. One of 
them nice cane-seat chairs that mother had 
when she was married. I’d ruther have given 
five dollar than hed it happened.” 

“T’m dretful sorry, Sarah.” 
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“T think you’d better be. Why don’t you 
git out, an’ not stand there starin’, and 
hangin’ onto your head ?’”’ 

“ My head is kind of dizzy, I guess, Sarah. 
I can’t seem to see jest straight. I come 
down pooty hefty, I guess.” 

“You didn’t come down on your head, did 
yout Looks to me as if you’d landed on 
your feet. That nice chair!” 

“Yes, I s’pose I did land on my feet, 
Sarah, but it ain’t them that’s hurt, but my 
head feels pooty bad, I guess.” 

There was directly no doubt that it did. 
Old Edison turned a ghastly, appealing face 
toward his wife, who promptly advanced, 
scolding the while, and strove to extricate 
him from the broken chair. But that was 
beyond her strength, and old Edison was un- 
able to help himself, although he was not 
unconscious. He continued to make feebly 
deprecatory remarks, as he failed to respond 
to his wife’s futile efforts. 

Finally Sarah Blake made an impatient 
exclamation. “ Well, I ain’t goin’ to work 
this way for nothin’ any longer,” said she. 
Then she was gone, not heeding the weak in- 
quiry as to what she was going to do which 
her husband sent after her. 

Straight across the road she raced, with 
skirts and apron flying to the wind like sails, 
making pitiless revelations of ascetic anato- 
my. Straight up to Sam Maddox in his 
peaceful leisure on the front door-step she 
went. “Edison has fell and hurt himself, 
gone through one of the cane-seat chairs my 
mother had when she was married,” she said, 
in an aceusing tone, “ an’ he’s stuck there in 
it, and I want you to come right over and git 
him out. I can’t lift him, and he won’t help 
himself one mite.” 

Sam Maddox raised his shaggy blond head, 
and brought his pleasant blue eyes and plea- 
santer gaping mouth to bear upon her. 

“Hey?” he said, inquiringly, with a long, 
husky drawl. 

Sarah Blake repeated the burden of her 
speech with furious emphasis. 

“You want me to come over and help git 
him out?” said Sam Maddox. Adeline Mad- 
dox had come to the door, and the small baby 
in her arms was uttering wails of feeble 
querulousness unheeded. 

“Yes, I do want somebody to come over 
an’ git him out,” said Sarah Blake. “I can’t 
lift him, an’ he’ll stan’ there till doomsday, 


for all he’ll help himself.” 
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“Is he hurt?” inquired Sam Maddox with 
some interest. 

“Says his head’s kind of dizzy; he looks 
kinder pale. I s’pose he come down pretty 
hard. He went right through the seat of that 
chair, an’ the cane seat wa’n’t broke a mite 
before.” 

“T’ll come right along,” said Sam Maddox, 
and straightway rose with loose sprawls of 
ungainly limbs. He seemed a kindly and in- 
effectual giant when he stood up; he had 
doubled up an enormous length of limb in his 
sitting posture. 

Sam Maddox followed with long languid 
strides Sarah Blake, who hopped on before 
him like a nervous bird across the street. Af- 
ter them streamed the Maddox children, a 
white-headed, earth-stained troop; in the rear 
of all came Adeline Maddox, her paper novel 
fluttering, the small baby wailing, her yellow 
hair flying in strings. 

“There ain’t no need of the whole fam- 
ily,” Sarah Blake called out sharply once, but 
they came on smilingly. 

Poor old Edison Blake was sitting on the 
ragged edge of the broken chair when they 
arrived. “Iswun!” said Sam Maddox, when 
he caught sight of him. 

He lifted him out bodily and laid him on 
the lounge, and Sarah got the camphor-bottle. 

She was not in the least alarmed. “ He 
come down pretty hard, and his head wa’n’t 
never very strong,” she said. She bathed his 
forehead with the camphor with hard strokes, 
she got it in his eyes, and she pushed back 
his hair remorselessly. “ Keep still. I’m 
goin’ to see to it that you git enough camphor 
to do some good,” said she, firmly, when old 
Edison pushed her hand away from his smart- 
ing eyes. , 

“You’re gitting of it in my eyes, Sarah,” 
he remonstrated, meekly. All his spirit was 
gone, between the hurt to the chair and him- 
self. 

“You keep still,” said she, and old Edison 
screwed his eyes tightly together. His color 
was fast returning. He was evidently not 
much the worse, but he groaned when his 
wife inquired how he felt now. 

“Seems to me he’d better keep still a 
while,” said Sam Maddox, looking at him 
compassionately. “Seems to me he hadn’t 
better clean winders till he’s rested a little 
whilst.” 

“ We’ve got somethin’ to do beside rest over 
here,” replied Sarah Blake with unmistakable 
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emphasis. Sam Maddox smiled, and Adeline 
smiled foolishly and sweetly. They apprecia- 
ted the sarcasm, and took it amiably. 

However, old Edison groaned again, and 
Sarah left him in peace on the lounge, 
when the Maddoxes streamed homeward across 
the street, and returned to the yard to re- 
sume her struggle with the feather bed and 
the mats. 

She was somewhat at a loss when it came 
to the braided mat which belonged in the 
sitting-room. It was a large mat, and very 
heavy. She strove to lift it; she could scarce- 
ly do that. She strove to shake it; as well try 
to shake the side of the house. She eyed it 
as if it were some refractory animal. The 
negative opposition of inanimate things al- 
ways filled this small intense woman with 
fury. She let the mat slide to the ground, 
she gave.a weary and angry sigh. Then she 
looked across the street. There sat Sam Mad- 
dox on his door-step, lazily regarding her. 
He had certainly seen her helpless effort to 
shake the braided mat. She stood eying him 
for one minute. Then across the street she 
marched. 

She stood before Sam Maddox, electric, 
compelling, this small delicate old woman 
before this great lumbering giant of a man. 

“Sam Maddox, I’d like to know what you 
mean ?” said she. 

He stared at her. “ Hey?” he said. 

“T’d like to know what you think of your- 
self ?” 

“ Hey ?” 

“T’d like to know what you think of your- 
self. You heard what I said the first time. 
If you was my son I’d cure you of sayin’ 
hey, if I killed you. If you hear, why don’t 
you hear? You are too lazy to sense things 
even, unless somebody else drives ’em into 
your head to save you the trouble of takin’ 
’em in. I'd like to know what you think of 
yourself ?”’ 

“T dun’no’,” said Sam Maddox. 

“T guess you don’t know. If you did 
know, you wouldn’t keep your settin’ long. 
’Ain’t you been lookin’ over the road at me, 
tryin’ to shake that great mat all alone, and 
you doin’ nothin’ ?”’ 

Sam Maddox hitched. His wife Adeline, 
with the baby, came slowly to the front, the 
earth-stained children gathered around. 

“What did you s’pose I was goin’ to do?” 
queried Sarah Blake. 

Sam Maddox looked at her with the per- 
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plexed stare of a good-natured dog trying 
with the limitations of his doghood to com- 
prehend a problem of humanity; then he 
murmured feebly again that he didn’t know. 

“ And me with my husband laid up with 
falling through one of my mother’s nice cane- 
seat chairs that she had when she was mar- 
ried,” said Sarah Blake, further. 

Adeline, who was weakly emotional, wiped 
her eyes. Sam Maddox, feeling it incumbent 
upon him to make some response, and finding 
speech inadequate, grunted. 

“Well, ain’t you goin’ to do nothin’ but 
sit there and _ stare?” demanded Sarah 
Blake with a sort of cold fury. 
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Sam stopped and eyed her doubtfully. 

“ What?” said he. 

“T’ll see to it you’re paid for it.” 

Sam settled loosely onto the door-step 
again; a look of evanescent firmness over- 
spread his face. 

“ Ain’t you comin’ ?”’ 

“T ain’t workin’,” said Sam Maddox. 

“ Mebbe you think we can’t pay enough. I 
guess we can pay as much as your work is 
wuth, Sam Maddox. We ain’t in the poor- 
house yet.” 

“T ain’t workin’.” 

“He means he 
money. 


don’t do no work for 
Don’t you, Sam?’ inquired Ade- 
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Sam Maddox rose and shuffled before her 
as if essaying a dance. 

“For the land’s sake, ’ain’t you got any 
gumption, no snap at all? Be you goin’ to 
sit there an’ see me tryin’ to shake that 
great heavy mat, an’ never offer to raise a 
finger ?” 

“Do go over there an’ help her shake her 
mat, Sam,” sniffed Adeline. 

A look of joyous relief ‘dverspread Sam 
Maddox’s perplexed face. He started with 
perfect assent. “ Sartain,” he drawled, “ sar- 
tain.” 

“T’ll make it wuth your while,” said Sarah 
Blake. 

Vor. XXXVI.—65. 


line, tearfully. The baby whimpered, and she 
dandled it with no enthusiasm. 

“He won’t work for pay?’ inquired Sarah 
Blake, dazedly. 

“T don’t shake mats for old women for no 
pay,” said Sam Maddox, with who could tell 
what species of inborn pride or generosity ? 

“You mean you'd rather come for no- 
thin’ ?” 

Sam nodded obstinately. 

“You think we ain’t able to pay you?” 
asked Sarah, jealously. 

“Dun’no’, and don’t care.” 

“You mean you just won’t?” 


Sam nodded. 
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“Why don’t you come, then, an’ not keep 
me standin’ here all day? I want to git that 
settin’-room cleaned if I ean to-day.” 

Sam rose again, and slouched across the 
road in the wake of the little vociferous, inde- 
fatigable woman. He looked, this great, 
loosely built, ineffectual blond giant of a 
man, the very antipode to the little dark 
woman snapping with her overplus of en- 
ergy, as she led the way to the scene of 
labor. He might have been an inhabitant of 
another planet. 

Now indeed came a time of trial to Sam 
Maddox. From where he toiled, in the Blake 
yard, he could see, like a vision of a lost para- 
dise, his old comfortable door-step, the door- 
post which leaned luxuriously to his back, the 
warm sunlight which overspread the whole 
place like a sea of blessing. The clamor of 
the happy children playing about with an in- 
cessant enjoyment of youth and life was as 
soothing to him as the hum of bees. Adeline 
rocked ever back and forth past the window 
with an inertia of peace, and the great apple- 
tree perfumed and irradiated the whole. Sam 
Maddox glanced scornfully at the small reluc- 
tant pear-tree in the Blake yard. 

“What be you a-lookin’ at?” inquired 
Sarah Blake from the other end of the braid- 
ed mat. “Shake it this way.” 

“Your pear-tree don’t amount to much, 
does it?’ said Sam Maddox. 

“No, it don’t, and they’re winter pears on 
that tree, too. They last till long after 
Thanksgivin’. I always make sauce of ’em 
an’ have ’em for supper Thanksgivin’ night. 
We don’t want much after turkey dinner, 
an’ a little of that pear sauce used to go jest 
right. I dun’no’ what ails that tree. He 
trimmed it up real nice, too.” 

“ Mebbe he trimmed it too much.” 

“No, he didn’t. I ain’t goin’ to have 
old dead branches or spindlin’ ones that don’t 
amount to much on a tree in my yard. I 
believe in keeping trees nice an’ neat as well 
as houses.” 

“?Ain’t never teched my apple-tree,” ob- 
served Sam Maddox, with unusual pride. 

Sarah sniffed. “Well, I suppose the Lord 
looks out for trees, the same as he does for 
folks, when they ’ain’t got anybody else,” said 
she. 

“Tt’s a pretty handsome tree,” said Sam 
Maddox, ignoring the sarcasm. 

“T don’t care nothin’ about the looks of a 
tree so long as it has good apples. I want 
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apples to last all winter, good sound ones. I 
want ’em for my Thanksgivin’ pies. I feel 
thankful for apples like that, but I can’t say 
as I do, if I say just what I think, for them 
early kinds.” 

“The apples on that tree would keep if 
we let ’em, I reckon,” said Sam Maddox, “ but 
we don’t make pies nor sauce of ’em, and we 
eat ’em right up. They ain’t quite so meller. 
The children are dreadful fond of them 
apples.” 

“T didn’t s’pose you did make pies,” said 
Sarah, and she sniffed. 

“T never see blooms so pink as them,” said 
the man, gazing at the tree with the ex- 
pression of an artist. 

“T don’t care nothin’ about blooms; it’s 
apples I’m arter,” said Sarah. 

That was a red-letter day for old Edison 
Blake. He fell asleep on the sitting-room 
lounge, and when he awoke was fully aware 
that the dizziness in his head was gone. He 
felt guiltily that he ought to rise and resume 
his labor, but he could not resist the impulse 
to remain in his comfortable place a little 
longer. Sam Maddox passed the open win- 
dow with a braided mat over his shoulder. 
He heard his wife’s sharp voice of direction 
and admonition. “She’s got Sam Maddox 
helpin’ her,” he reflected. He knew how small 
an opinion his wife had of Sam Maddox, he 
knew that he ought to rise, but he lay still. 
Pretty soon Sam entered the room for a 
brush. Old Edison lay with eyes wide open 
regarding him. Sam paused and stooped 
over him. 

“ Better?” he inquired. 

, Old Edison closed his eyes in affirmation. 

“Dizzy feelin’ gone?’ 

“ Bout.” 

Sam Maddox looked down at the aged re- 
cumbent figure. “ Look here,” he said. He 
bent low and whispered, sharply, “ Don’t 
you git up. You jest lay low. It’s durned 
hard work, house-cleanin’; you’re too old. 
You lay low. I'll stay round an’ help.” 

Old Edison looked at him with intensest 
gratitude; an expression of bliss overspread 
his face. He smiled the smile of a contented 
baby. 

“Just go to sleep agin,” said Sam Mad- 
dox. 

Old Edison closed his eyes. 

When Sam Maddox emerged from the 
house, Sarah Blake inquired how her hus- 


band was. 
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“Looks pretty slim to me,” said Sam Mad- 
dox. 

“ Asleep ?’”’ 

“His eyes was shut; looked as if he was. 
Seems to me he ought to keep pretty still.” 

“Guess he can keep still enough,” said 
Sarah. Pretty soon she went in to peep at 
old Edison. He lay drawing long, even, 
whistling breaths. When she went out of the 
room he gazed after her from the corner of 
one cautious eye. 

Sam Maddox worked all that beautiful 
May day for Sarah Blake. She was the 
hardest, and in fact the only task-mistress of 
life whom he had ever known. Sam had 
lived somehow without mach work. He own- 
ed his poor house, and lot, and apple-tree. 
People who pitied the children of the irre- 
sponsible pair assisted them. Once in a 
while he went gunning and fishing. Some- 
how they lived and were happy. When Sam 
Maddox went home that night, the oldest girl 
had dug a mess of dandelions, and there was 
a parcel of cress from the bank of the brook. 
Somehow there were a loaf of bread and mo- 
lasses, and tea. Sam had no idea how it was 
procured, but there it was. They all-ate and 
were thankful. After supper Sam sat on the 
door-step in the delicious cool. Adeline had 
put the baby to bed, and she sat by her 
husband’s side, her elbows on her knees, her 
delicate chin in her hands, and her sharp 
pretty face upturned toward the ineffable 
clear pallor of the sky. The children had 
subsided, and were grouped in a charming 
little cluster like a bunch of flowers in the 
yard under the apple-tree. And the apple- 
tree was a mystery of whiteness and ravish- 
ing fragrance. In the day it had been simply 
a magnificent apple-tree; when the shadows 
came, it was something more. Sam Maddox 
gazed at it, the breath of it came in his nos- 
trils. He looked over across at the Blake 
house in its tidy yard. There was a light in 
the sitting-room, and a small figure hustled 
back and forth incessantly past the window. 
Now and then a larger, taller shape lumbered 
before the light. There was a sound of a 
hammer and a sharp voice. 

“Old Edison he’s had one day off, any- 
how,” chuckled Sam Maddox. He stretched 
his great limbs, which ached with the unac- 
customed strain of the day’s toil. He con- 
tinued to gaze reflectively at the Blake house. 
“Dreadful clean over there,” he murmured. 
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“S’pose so,” assented Adeline, indifferent- 
ly. There was an angelic expression in her 
face upturned toward the sky. Possibly her 
imagination, from the slight stimulus of a 
third-rate novel, was making a leap out of 
her surroundings. 

“Says she cleans house once a month from 
now till Thanksgivin’, on account of the dust 
an’ the winders havin’ to be open so much,” 
said Sam Maddox. 

“Lord!” said Adeline, indifferently. 

“T shouldn’t think they’d have any Thanks- 
givin’ when they got to it, workin’ so hard, 
an’ fussin’ all the time. I shouldn’t.” 

Then Adeline also looked across at the 
Blake house with strong disapproval. “ Dog- 
gin’ round all day,” said she. 

“That’s so,” assented Sam. 
hard work cleanin’ house.” 

“ What's the use? It gits dirty again,” said 
Adeline. 

“That’s so.” 
great apple-tree. 
said he. 

Adeline looked and smiled Her face was 
really beautiful. “ Real handsome,” said she. 

“T don’t see no use in waitin’ for Thanks- 
givin’, fussin’ and cleanin’ an’ cookin’. I 
don’t see why we ’ain’t got Thanksgivin’ any 
time right along any time of year,” said Sam, 
thoughtfully. 

“ That’s so,” said Adeline, nodding happily. 

Sam gazed at her. “Seems as if you got 
better-lookin’ than ever,” he said. “You 
ain’t tired, be you?” 

“No; ’ain’t done nothin’ all day. 
tired, Sam ?”’ 

“Sorter. Hard work cleanin’ house.” 

“You can rest to-morrer.” 

Sam nodded, still with tender eyes on his 
wife’s face. 

The wind blew, and a wonderful breath of 
fragrance came from the apple-tree, and they 
inhaled it. “Lord, it’s a dreadful pretty 
world, ain’t it?’ said Sam Maddox, and on 
his face was a light of unconscious praise. 

“Yes, tis,’ said Adeline, and her face 
looked like her husband’s. 

The splendid apple-tree bloomed and sweet- 
ened, and the man and woman, in a certain 
sense, tasted and drank it until it became a 
part of themselves, and there was in the midst 
of the poverty and shiftlessness of the Mad- 
dox yard a great inflorescence of beauty for 
its redemption. 


“Tt’s terrible 


Sam looked again at the 
“Mighty handsome tree,” 
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# Kp Der 77 WY W.D.HOWELLS: 


HIS question seems involved in the large inquiry, What 
Should Human Beings Read? Whether men like it or not, 
women begin by being their daughters and sisters, they go 
on to become their wives, and end as their mothers, though 
of course there are exceptions to the general rule. Women are 
here apparently to stay; their good and their evil are the good 

and the evil of men; there is not one law for women and another for men. 

They inherit their fathers as well as their mothers, whom sometimes they 

resemble solely in sex; they mirror their father’s minds in quite surprising 

measure, and they are often, fatally enough, of their fathers’ moral make. 








I 

For some such reasons, one might say either that a girl should read what- 
ever she finds in her father’s library, or that a father should have nothing in 
his library that his daughter might not read. But we cannot quite say 
either of these things. Literature is the biography of the race, and it is not 
unlike personal biography in being frequently faulty, and frequently false. 
The very masterpieces of literature mirror some of the worst moods of the 
race; they paint its darkest passions, and remember its filthiest vices. We 
may not destroy the record because it forms the consciousness of civiliza- 
tion, and marks the far way which the enlightened man has come from being 
a savage. Literature remains, out of all the ruin of the past, in such bio- 
graphical adequacy that whatever its partial or entire losses, it still tells the 
human story, the growth of the soul, with miraculous fulness. If the proper 
study of mankind is man, and if self-knowledge is the sum of wisdom, there 
would seem to be no reason why girls should not read everything. 

Yet there are things that a father or, brother, or even a husband, when 
he has married one of them, would shrink from having her read, though 
there is less contamination to be feared for her than is imagined. It is the 
experience of life which brings the knowledge of good and evil, and without 
this experience the darkest passages of the race biography are without effect 
upon the ingenuous mind. Innocence gathers only honey in the fields where 
experience sucks poison from the same flowers. 

There is no book which more openly tells the human story than the Bible. 
It is a tale of murder, incest, adultery, rapine, treachery, cruelty, revenge, 
of all the crimes and all the sins which make men, when they think of 
them in their fellows, ashamed to be men. It abounds in such plain 
speaking as no modern author could venture upon. Yet ever since the 
Reformation, good Protestant fathers and mothers have put the Bible into 
the hands of their young children to read through, again and again, 
without restriction; to be got by heart, as much of it as could be crammed 
into the memory, without regard to facts imparted in language which, if 
the children had used it in their own parlance, would have shocked the piety 
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enjoining its perusal upon them. It was not because the children were 
miraculously, but because they were naturally, defended that they got no 
harm from it. 

It is the same, in some degree, with the profane masterpieces, and purity 
takes no taint from them. A child, no matter of what age or sex, if unspotted 
from the world, will scarcely receive a stain from Homer, Virgil, Dante, 
Chaucer, Shakspere, Cervantes, Milton, or even Goethe, or from the minor 
masters who are perhaps the major offenders. The innocent remain scathless 
from De Foe, Swift, Sterne, Byron himself, and all their kindred brood in all 
the languages of the Continent. Unconscious purity is safest from their 
worst; conscious purity less safe; it is only impurity which is in serious 
danger of contamination. The things which defile are from within. While 
the heart is clean there is little fear that what enters the mind from litera- 
ture will corrupt the heart or sully it. This was sometime a paradox, but 
strange as it appears, it is matter of experimental science. Therefore, I 
would almost say, but not quite say, Let a girl read everything she finds in 
her father’s library. If he is the right kind of father she will be in no danger 
from his favorite authors. 








II 

One speaks of the works of the imagination as if they were the chief part 
of literature, or were mainly to be considered in the question of what girls 
should read. They are indeed so accepted and considered, and that is a great 
pity. The choice among them is less important than the choice between 
them and the works which are equally literature, as histories, biographies, 
travels, studies in the speculative and exact sciences, and philosophic and 
critical essays. People seldom think of these when asking or saying what Q 
girls should read; they think of the novelists and poets. Yet these are the 
authors whom girls should read least and last. They are the sweets at the 
banquet, and as its name implies, one does not begin with the dessert, or 
make a whole meal of it. Of course there are novelists and novelists, poets 
and poets, and these and the dramatists, who are a form of both, have, among 
infinite trash, written what is worthiest to be read, though this loses in 
worth by being read out of time, or all the time. 

First of all, I should think, a girl had better read history, which, ever 
since Gibbon imagined his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, the 
greatest in its kind, has been so delightfully written that fiction itself can 
scarcely outmatch it in masterpieces, though the century past has been the 
heyday of fiction. 

It is no doubt well to begin with Greece and Rome, but after some outline 
of the classic story has been got into the mind, one cannot go amiss, however 
one wanders. Any time, any country, any people, can as well follow as an- 
other, but the great countries to know of are Italy, England, Spain, France, 
and the English, Spanish, and French Americas, Holland, Germany, Russia. 
Let a girl read anything concerning these countries that she can lay her 
little or large hand on; but if she chances on a charming book (and she can 
hardly fail of one or more) about the Scandinavian countries, or Switzer- 
land, or Turkey, or India, let her not fail to read that because these are not 
the first countries of the world. Arabia is almost one of the most important 
(little as she would think it), because of the rise of the widest-spread super- [| f 
stition in the world, and Ockley’s History of the Saracens is a feast. I would Ay) 
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not have her try over-hard to read history in course; there is a delight cer- 
tainly in seeing how the pieces of the great puzzle fit into one another; but 
no passage of history is really irrelevant to the rest. I should say that the 
only histories to be avoided were the dull ones; they are the useless ones; I 
would not read such a one myself, for love or money. 


Ill 

History is biography depersonalized, not wholly, because that is impossi- 
ble, but partly; or, rather, it is an essence of biography. It has only an 
abstract or secondary life; yet it is well, I fancy, to read history first, in 
order to get a perspective, and after that to read all the biographies that 
amuse you, carefully avoiding those that bore you; in fact, avoid all books 
that bore; they alone are the really worthless books, in every branch. 

The pleasure that comes from reading history and biography will have 
in it the germ of a curiosity concerning what others have thought of the 
impersonal or personal narrative in hand, This curiosity should naturally, 
as it would usefully, result in reading criticism, which is excellent literature 
for girls as well as men. It is a pity that the course of modern publication 
has been rather away from the old-fashioned English reviews which flourished 
through the first three-quarters of the nineteenth century; but the Edinburgh 
and the Quarterly still exist, and still yield with traditional fulness a supply 
of criticism which in the case of each article is an ample study of the topic. 
The criticism may be good, or it may be bad; and the article may be good 
when the criticism is bad. Macaulay’s miscellaneous essays may all be 
profitably and pleasurably read for their rare and charming knowledge, 
though his taste in literature is often crude and commonplace. 

The girl who reads reviews will agreeably surprise herself, by-and-by, with 
the extent of her information, which she need not be afraid of finding it ex- 
haustively thorough or forbiddingly final. If she is a girl of mind (and if 
she is not, she had better not read at all) she will now and then dissent from 
the reviewer’s opinions, and that is one way to having opinions of her own 
which are worth having. Her doubts may send her to the author reviewed, 
and if he is a poet or novelist, it may be the beginning of a rich acquaint- 
ance in imaginary literature. There is nowadays not much danger that it 
will be too general in poetry, but in fiction it can very well be too general. 
Most novels are worse than worthless, not because they are wicked, but be- 
cause they are silly and helplessly false. Among the worst of the worse than 
worthless are the historical novels, which pervert and distort history, not so 
much because the authors are wilfully indifferent to the facts, as because they 
have not the historical sense. A very, very few novels in this kind are above 
contempt, but these are so good that they redeem all their kind. Some of 
Scott’s (but not many), Manzoni’s I Promessi Sposi, Stendhal’s Chartreuse 
de Parme, Tolstoy’s War and Peace, D’Azeglio’s Nicolé de’ Lapi, and the 
novels of Erckmann-Chatrian treating of the Napoleonic campaigns are 
books of such superlative excellence as to give one pause in any headlong 
censure of the class they dignify. 

IV 

Novels are now for multitude as the sands of the sea, if not rather the dust 
of the earth, and some choice must be made among them. The best novels 
are not many, however, in all the languages, and one may quickly read 
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them. But when a poor girl has read them, what shall she do? Go on 
from them to worse novels? By no means; she must go back to the best, 
and read them again and keep reading them, and them only. This was 
counsel I meant to give her with respect to the history, biography, and criti- 
cism which I would have her mainly read, but it is far more pertinent in 
respect to imaginative literature. No one really hears an opera at the first 
hearing; it is at the second, third, tenth, or twentieth hearing that one begins 
to hear it; and the case is much the same with any work of art. When 
you first see a picture, statue, edifice, you do not see it; you have only looked 
at it; and you have not read a great novel at the first reading. If it is a 
great novel, it will make you wish to read it again; though this is not the 
prime test of a great novel. If it has been written in sympathetic ink, as a 
novel always should be, the warmth of your liking in repeated perusals can 
alone bring out the lines and colors of character and situation and design; 
and it is better to read a great novel many times than to read many novels, 
even good novels. 

As for poetry, there are lines of it that seem to reveal their whole meaning 
only to the intimate acquaintance of years. It is better to know the last, 
sweet significance of such lines than the ready purport of shallower verse; 
it is better to have read many times the poems where they occur than to 
have read once the many poems where they do not occur. But, in fact, the 
master-poets are few. Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakspere, Goethe, one may 
reasonably hope to read these, and though these are not the whole story, they 
are the heart of it. Doubtless the greatest delight is not in them, but in the 
minor masters who are still not so many that a girl who loves poetry cannot 
know them. Yet, here again, I would not have her follow any hard and fast 
rule. I would have her read poetry for the high pleasure of it, with no base 
alloy of duty in the fine motive, to the inevitable effect of spiritual and in- 
tellectual pride. 

I could not insist too much upon the only principle which should actuate 
a girl in her reading, or for that matter a man in his. It should be a gener- 
ous curiosity to know the thing and the manner of it, and not a selfish greed 
for information; it should be educative rather than instructive. For this 
reason I would urge the maid whom I am all this time imagining as fair 
as she is good, and eager as she is innocent, to shun Lists of Hundred 
Best Books and the like. These are often the inventions of vulgar and medi- 
ocre minds,—at the best, of academic minds. They make choice for their 
readers in a domain where their will should be freest, and tacitly pledge 
them to it on pain of being found persons of bad taste. But no one should 
read any book as proof of good taste. To do that is to devitalize the whole 
affair, and render it mechanical. It is better to read an inferior book with 
zest and joy, than a superior book without either. Indeed, not to go too far 
in a way where danger lies, one may recognize the fact that inferior authors 
minister to inferior readers, and that this is probably one reason why both 
exist in such great numbers. Besides, a vast deal that is sweetest and love- 
liest in literature lies quite outside of the books which are put into lists of 
the Hundred Best. It is to be found in the Thousand Second - Best, 
the Ten Thousand Third-Best. Often it lurks obscurely in fragments, or 
fugitive pieces, the half-conscious beauty of artists who have known how to 
do one or two things, and have exhausted their creative impulse in these. 
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What, then, is a good rule for a girl in her reading? Pleasure in it, as I 
have already said; pleasure, first and last, and all the time. But as one star 
differs from another, so the pleasures differ. With the high natures they 
will be fine, and with the low natures they will be coarse. It is idle to com- 
mend a fine pleasure to the low natures, for to these it will be a disgust, as 
surely as a coarse pleasure to the high. But without pleasure in a thing 
read it will not nourish, or even fill, the mind; it will be worse provender 
than the husks which the swine did eat, and which the prodigal found so 
unpalatable. 

Thence follows a conclusion that I am not going to blink. It may be 
asked, then, if we are to purvey a coarse literary pleasure to the low natures, 
seeing they have no relish for a fine one. I should say yes, so long as it is 
not a vicious one. But here I should distinguish, and say farther that I 
think there is no special merit in reading as an occupation, or even as a 
pastime. I should very much doubt whether a low nature would get any 
good of its pleasure in reading; and without going back to the old question 
whether women should be taught the alphabet, I should feel sure that some 
girls could be better employed in cooking, sewing, knitting, rowing, fishing, 
playing basket-ball or ping-pong than in reading the kind of books they 
like; just as some men could be better employed in the toils and sports that 
befit their sex. 

I am aware that this is not quite continuing to answer the question as to 
what girls should read; and I will revert to that for a moment, without re- 
linquishing my position that the cult of reading is largely a superstition, 
more or less baleful. The common notion is that books are the right sort 
of reading for girls, who are allowed also the modified form of books which 
we know as magazines, but are not expected to read newspapers. This notion 
is so prevalent and so penetrant that I detected it in my own moral and 
mental substance, the other day, when I saw a pretty and prettily dressed 
girl in the Elevated train, reading a daily newspaper quite as if she were a 
man. It gave me a little shock which I was promptly ashamed of; for when 
I considered, I realized that she was possibly employed as usefully and nobly 
as if she were reading a book, certainly the sort of book she might have 
chosen. Journalism is contemporary history, with no larger infusion of 
falsehood than the other sort of history; like this it forms the consciousness 
of civilization; it is the story of humanity. As far as its material is con- 
cerned, it is as decent as the annals of the past; and I should be less troubled 
at a girl’s knowing its general facts and opinions upon current events than 
if she kept herself to those departments of the paper which are supposed to 
be of special interest to her sex. She would take less harm from the account 
of a murder, or a battle, which is murder on the large scale, than from the 
society intelligence, which, in awakening her silly ambition and foolish 
envy, would be far more depraving. I should not so much mind her devour- 
ing stories of burglaries, accidents, catastrophes, fire, blood, or even divorce 
trials, as I should mind her absorbing the contents of the Woman’s Page, 
which seem addressed to the lingering minority of her mind, and suppose 
her in an immaturable intellectual infancy. In fine, outside of the Woman’s 
Page, a girl, if she is a good girl, may read almost anything she likes. 
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Drawn by SARAH 5S. STILWELL 


IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 
BY KATHARINE PYLE 


The teacher sits behind her desk, 
She taps the lid and waits. 

The bell has rung. The children now 
Must take their books and slates. 


Their cheeks are red; they pant from play, 
And move their feet about. 

It takes some time to quiet down 
And hunt the lessons out. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE ROOM FOR CONFIDENCES 


was charming. It made us 
feel like pictures on Christ- 
mas cards. Chloe and I flatly 
refused to have anything to 
do with the decorations. We 
had had enough of evergreens when we deco- 
rated our drawing-room with the loops and 
swags for the great house-warming party. 
And rather than we would touch box or yew 





or laurel or holly again, the Red House should ° 


go undecorated. We said so, but our tenant 
insisted that no decorations at Christmas 
would be the first step towards the downfall 
of the British Constitution and the death- 
blow to the naval supremacy of England. 

“Let me do it,” he said. “I’ve had my 
Christmases in such odd out-of - the - way 
places— ships and ranches and diamond- 
fields—I haven’t put up a sprig of holly since 
I was a school-boy. Miss Riseborough, you'll 
help me, I know.” 

“T know I won’t,” said Yolande. “I never 
do things with my fingers. I'll inspect and 
direct and overlook, and earn the wages of 
superintendence, if you'll make Mary bake 
them—” 
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“ Scones, I suppose,” said Chloe. “ There 
are heaps of string in the cellarette, and don’t 
take my best scissors—the old ones are in 
the table drawer.” 

“How good we are growing,” I said. 
“Fancy you knowing where anything is.” 

“We're reformed characters,” she answer- 
ed, gayly. “ Where are the pencils and the 
India rubber?’ 

I felt a pang. Was it possible that Chloe 
had any suspicion? Could she possibly guess 
that it was I, and not Yolande, who finished 
drawing her pictures for her? No, she cer- 
tainly could not. And I more than half 
wanted to tell her my secret. Yet I could 
not make up my mind to part with it. I had 
nursed it in my heart till it had grown very 
dear and precious. 

We left Yolande enthroned on the settle, 
directing the labors of our tenant, but when 
the gong summoned us to tea and the wages- 
of-superintendence scones, we found our ten- 
ant working at one end of the wreath, and 
Yolande busy at the other. It was not such 
a very long wreath as to have needed two 
pairs of hands, either. To do Miss Rise- 
borough justice, she looked very much 
ashamed of this lapse from the principles of 
a lifetime. 

“ My hands are very dirty,” she made haste 
to say, “and I think that many of the de- 














THE RED HOUSE 


serving poor would have been’ glad to add a 
little to their slender incomes by putting up 
your grimy evergreens for you; but—” 

“Don’t apologize,” I said. “We under- 
stand perfectly. We've infected you at last. 
It is nice to do things with one’s hands, isn’t 
it?” 

“Not in theleast. It is very tiresome and 
very fatiguing; but some one had to do it, 
it seems, and I at least could not sit by and 
see your tenantry ground down without a 
word of protest, or the holding out of a help- 
ing hand. I hope there are many, many 
scones, and very, very buttery. We deserve 
some reward.” 

After tea the work was resumed, and the 
hall, stairs, and white parlor were all hung 
with shining wreaths before dinner-time. 

“Yolande can work,” said Chloe to me in 
confidence. “It’s odd that her perverse ab- 
stention from really interesting things has 
not made her clumsy.” 

“ As if a hand the shape of hers could ever 
be clumsy,” I said, “any more than a hand 
like yours could ever grow coarse.” 

“Tt might have done,” she said, “if you 
and I had gone on doing all the house-work. 
We ought to be very grateful to Yolande. 
She has practically organized the whole of 
our future for us. We are settled, fixed, 
planted—yes, that’s it—we grow, ourselves, of 
course, but she has planted us in the right 
soil, with exactly the right aspect. Now our 
dear little characters can develop beautifully, 
and our hands keep pretty, and no wrinkles 
come in our nice smooth foreheads. You’ve 
been a little I don’t know what about Yo- 
lande. But you must own that what she un- 
dertakes she does well.” 

“Even to the red-branding of suspected 
fruit-thieves—yes.” 

Yolande was spending Christmas at the 
Red House, and it being Christmas eve, the 
tenant dined with us. We had a merry even- 
ing. We had lighted a huge fire in the big 
empty drawing-room where the piano was; 
Chloe played waltzes, and Yolande danced 
with me and with the tenant. When the 
dancing was over Chloe and I sat by the fire 
and the others went out to look at the stars 
from the baleony. 

“ Ah, youth, youth!” I sighed. 

“They will catch their deaths of cold,” 
said Chloe, prosaically. 

I whispered: “Chloe, in a very short time 
those people will come through that French 
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window with the announcement of their en- 
gagement on their lips. This is the tamest 
love-affair I have ever witnessed. Everything 
has gone far too smoothly. Yolande has fall- 
en in love obviously, bluntly, without any of 
those fine shades and nice feelings which you 
will remember to have noted in other cases— 
our own, for instance. She has grown rather 
dull.” 

“ Don’t talk so loud,” said Chloe. 

“As for him,” I went on, “happiness 
exudes from him like—like turpentine from 
the pine-tree,or oil from the skin of the 
castor, or beaver.” 

“I suppose when we’re old we shall nevei 
talk nonsense,” said she. “I almost think 


you’re getting too old for it now. Castor, 
indeed !” 
“No, I’m not. Yes, we shall. We shall 


never grow old, because we shall always talk 
nonsense. Don’t you think it would be nice 
and kind and thoughtful of us to go up to 
the loafery, and leave them this room? I 
know she’ll have an awful cold if she stays out 
there much longer. It’s a terrible thing to 
celebrate your betrothal by a cold in the 
head.” 

So we spoke out in the starlit twilight of 
the baleony, and begged to be excused, and 
then we crept up stairs and raked together 
the red embers of our loafery fire, and put 
logs on, and crouched happily in low chairs 
on the hearth-rug of our very own fire. 
Chloe knitted, and I smoked happily and 
quietly till it seemed that we must no longer 
delay to go down and speed our parting ten- 
ant. It was, in fact, eleven o’clock. I was 
just knocking out my pipe on the hob when 
a light tap on the door mingled with my own 
tapping, and Yolande’s face looked round the 
door. 

“Come in!” we said, “come in!” But we 
wondered, because Yolande had never, since 
the day when in our pride we first showed it 
to her, crossed the threshold of that room. 
Now she came in, and closed the door softly. 

“ He’s gone,” she said. “He asked me to 
say good-night to you for him.” 

She came across the room and sat down on 
the hearth-rug at Chloe’s feet. She leaned 
her arm on Chloe’s knee and laid her face 
upon the arm. 

“This is the room of all rooms for con- 
fidences,” she said, after a silence; “ that’s 
why I thought I might come in just this once. 
I’ve got something to tell you—” 
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Chloe and I successfully avoided each oth- 
er’s eyes. 

Another silence. 

“ Shall I go away?’ I said, clumsily. 

“Don’t be silly,” she said. “Its nothing 
so very important, after ‘all. “Only I’m afraid 
it will surprisé you 4a little.’ I am rather 
surprised "myself. “As a matter of fact, 1 
had never been so surprised in my life. ~ It 
was not at all what I expected myself to do. 
What do you think I am going to be idiot 
enough to do?” 

We said; with as good an‘ appearance of 
perfect ignorance as we could command, that 
we were sure we did not know. 

“T’m going to be married,” she said. 
“ There!” 

It was difficult to express congratulatory 
surprise—so - difficult that we failed utterly. 


Chloe threw her arms found Yolande’s neck 


and began to laugh softly. 

“You dear, silly, clever, blind, darling 
mole,” she said. “Did you really think we 
were quite blind too—Len and 1, who love 
you? My dear, we’ve known it from the very 
first almost, and long before you did, I ex- 
pect.” 

“Known what?” said Yolande, in a sud- 
denly changed voice; but she returned Chloe’s 
kisses. 

“ Why, everything, niy pretty, clever, fool- 
ish child,” said Chloe. “We've been watch- 
ing over you and loving you all the time, like 
two old birds with a young one who is just 
learning to fly.” 

“Oh, you have, have you?” said Miss Rise- 
borough, softly. 

“Yolande, you don’t mind our being glad, 
and saying so? It’s all beeii so beautifully 
simple and straightférward and idyllic; none 
of those horrible romantic complications that 
one expects from a Girton girl’s love-affairs.” 

“Oh, it has, has if?’ Yolande’s voice was 
softer than ever. I felt in my bones that for 
some reason Chloe’s gentle enthusiasm did 
not please. 

“JT will go and put up the shutters,” I said, 
for I felt that I was out of place in this con- 
fidence. 

“No, don’t,” said Yolande, with a curious 
stiffness in her voice. “Do you really mean, 
Chloe, that you have been imagining that—” 

“That the tenant worshipped the ground 
under your pretty feet?’ said my wife. 
“ Well, yes.” 

“You are strangely mistaken,” Yolande 


said, very delibérately. “I am going to mar- 
ry a man you have never seen.” 

“Yolande!” 

“Then I must offer you more formal and 
less-well-informed ° congratulations,” said I. 
“What is his name?” 

There was a slight pause. 

“ Percival Forbes,” she said. 

Our tenant’s namie Was something quite 
different. A silencé followed that none of us 
knew how to break. Chloe spoke first. 

“My dear girl, how annoying you must 
have thought us. I am so sorry. I wish I 
hadn’t said— I don’t know what it was I did 
say.” 

“Tt’s all right,” said Yolande, in an odd, 
stifled voice; “but really, if you want ro- 
mance—” 

“Yolandé, I’ don’t understand you to- 
night.” Chloe was making horseshoes in her 
forehead. “Tell us what you wish to tell 
us. I am afraid of you. I don’t like to ask 
you anything.” 

“Why should you, when it’s so beautifully 
tame and idyllic? But I'll tell you a story 
if you like.” 

Chloe stroked her hair timidly, and I, in 
sheer embarrassment, refilled my pipe. 

“Tmagine a young woman, tolerably well 
educated and very cocksure about everything. 
She meets a man and they like each other. 
Then they quarrel—oh, never mind what 
about—and the man goes to India, and she 
is very sorry. And then he writes that he 
is coming back, and will she see him on 
Christmas day? And she says, Yes,—and 
to-morrow is Christmas day. And all this 
time they’ve both been perfectly miserable. 
Is that more romantic and involved ?” 

“Much,” said Chloe, with conviction. 

“But I don’t like it so well, Yolande,” I 
said, “because there is more to the story. 
May I hit out straight from the shoulder— 
as you said to Chloe once? Do you remem- 
ber ?” 

“Strike here,” she said, remembering, and 
with a smile that seemed to me unmeaning 
she folded her hands over her heart. 

“Well, then,” I said, “this is, as you say, 
the room for confidences. It is the Palace of 
Truth.” 

“Not quite,” said Yolande, still smiling. 

“Well, it’s jolly well going to be,” I said, 
in some irritation. “You must own, dear 
and foolish lady, that our mistake was nat- 
ural. You have walked and talked, played 
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“AND IT WAS YOU ALL THE TIME—YOU, YOU, YOU.” 
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chess, bicycled, gone to football matches, and 
remodelled your whole nature to please the 
tenant, and now—” 

“ Remodelled my nature? 
But I haven’t.” 

“He at least will not be satisfied to know 
that all this was merely done to pass the 
time while you waited for your other lover—” 

“This is hitting without the gloves,” said 
Yolande; “but go on. It amuses me.” 

“Tt oughtn’t to,” I said; “it won’t amuse 
him. I like the tenant, and I think you’ve 
behaved atrociously to him. Now forgive me 
for easing my mind, and let’s never recur to 
the subject again.” 

“But,” said Yolande, in a small, meek 
voice, “he is engaged to another girl—her 
name is Jane—and he happens to be his 
brother.” 

“And even so,” I said, “if ever I saw 
true love in a man’s eyes I’ve seen it in his 
when he looked at you. Jane, indeed! And 
all your interest in sport—the thing you 
used to hate most?” 

Yolande was silent a moment. Then she 
said: “ Len, I haven’t been scolded like this 
for years. I didn’t know you cared enough 
about me to do it.” 

“You don’t know how much we do care,” 
said my wife, gently. “ But, Len, what is the 
use ¢” 

“ Suppose,” said Yolande, slowly, “ one had 
quarrelled with the other one—the one in 
India — because he would hunt and one 
thought it cruel. Don’t you think one might 
have tried to learn to like sport for his sake ?” 

“T’ve said my say,” said I, “and I hope 
you’ve forgiven me. Our tenant may be en- 
gaged to fifty girls, but it’s you he loves—” 

“Yes,” she said, softly. “Yes!” Then 
she flashed a dazzling, illuminating smile at 
us and put her chin in the air in the prettiest, 
proudest way. “ Yes, I think it is.” 

I think I may be pardoned for taking Yo- 
lande by the shoulders and shaking her, as 
she held out to Chloe’s eyes a trembling left 
hand on which shone the gold signet ring 
which I had noted a hundred times on our 
tenant’s finger. 

“Then why did you say it was so flat and 
unromantic, and drive me to inventing a 
romance for you? It was all your fault, 
Chloe. No, there isn’t any man in India. 
There isn’t any man at all but the one— 
there never has been. Now you’re not to crow 
over me, and say you told me so,—for it’s all 


How hateful! 
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quite different from what you think. We 
shall start on a basis of muttal esteem—no, 
you needn’t laugh,—and I will never sew a 
button on for him or make him a pudding 
as long as I live. Good-night. Thank you 
for your scolding, Len. I don’t think I ever 
enjoyed anything so much in my life.” 

“T’ll come and put you to bed,” said Chloe. 
“Tt’s all Len’s fault. If he hadn’t been here 
I should never have put your dear foolish 
back up. But I never thought you could have 
told such wicked stories. I am blind, and 
stupid, but I have wit enough left to unhook 
your gown and brush your hair. Come!” 

When they had gone I turned idly to the 
table. There lay an unfinished drawing of 
my wife’s—a child with an impossibly fore- 
shortened arm carrying a jug in two dimen- 
sions, on a head like a deformed cocoanut. 
I looked at it for a little while and then set 
to work. The sketch was spirited, and I 
had a certain pleasure in working it out, a 
pleasure so engrossing that I did not hear 
the door open, and my heart leapt like a fish 
with a pike after it as two hands fell on my 
shoulders, and I knew that my secret was 
discovered—that henceforth not Yolande, not 
the ghost, but I myself, must carry the praise 
or blame due to the finisher of Chloe’s pic- 
tures. 

I turned my head and kissed the hand that 
lay on my left shoulder, the hand with my 
wedding-ring on it. She ruffled my hair with 
the other hand, and, “ Thank you, dear,” she 
said, simply. 

“For the kiss?” 

“ For that and everything—for all the trou- 
hle you’ve taken with my silly drawings. I’m 
glad I caught you at it, you dear, industrious 
beaver. I’ve wanted to tell you—oh, for such 
a long time!—how clever you are, and how 
much better you draw than I do!” 

“But you thought it was Yolande—you 
know you did,” I said, turning in my chair 
so that my arm could go round her as she 
stood. 

“T know you thought I did,” she said, 
“ and I never could understand how you could 
think me so silly. Why, Yolande couldn’t 
begin to do the drawings you’ve done! My 
silly boy, do you suppose I haven’t got heaps 
and heaps of your old drawings put away? 
Did you really think that I shouldn’t know 
your touch anywhere ?”’ 

“T did; I was a fool, dear. And you’re a 
darling. But I ought to quarrel with you. 
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Good wives don’t have secrets from their 
husbands, madam. Why did you pretend you 
didn’t know ?” 

“Tt wasn’t my secret,” she said, blinking 
at me in surprise. “It was your secret. And 
you were so fond of it, I couldn’t bear to take 
it from you. And I always thought you’d 
tell me some day. Wouldn’t you have? Why 
didn’t you? I gave you lots of chances. 
Don’t you remember—when I asked what you 
wanted the India rubber for, and when I said 
it didn’t matter which of us did the work?” 

“You said that about Yolande and the 
ghost and the writing,” I reminded her. 

“Did I? Well, the principle’s the same, 
isn’t it? You see how good and kind I am. 
I’m not a bit angry with you for keeping 
secrets from me. If I'd kept a secret like 
that from you, you’d have been frightfully 
cross, wouldn’t you?” 

“Ferocious. But, then, you couldn’t,” I 
said. “And you really like the drawings?” 

“You know,” she said; “ and I’m so awful- 
ly pleased to see how clever you are. Len, 
I like you to be able to do some things better 
than me.” 

“T think I could talk better grammar,” I 
said, “if I tried very hard indeed, with both 
hands and all my might.” 

“Tt was very nice and funny to see you 
nursing your dear little-big secret, and all 
the time it was mine too.” 

“ Madam,” I said, “ you have deceived and 
betrayed me. I will go and put up the shut- 
ters and forget my wrongs in sleep. Oh, by- 
the-way—Y olande ?” 

We had both forgotten her. 

“She is very happy. I must have talked 
like a tract or an aunt to have driven her to 
such extremes. But it is all exactly as I said, 
perfectly simple and idyllic, and the happiest 
thing in the world—almost—” 

“ Almost,” said I. “And when are they 
to be married ?” 

“Oh, almost directly. There’s nothing to 
wait for. They are going to take on the 
other cottage and run a covered way across 
the garden, and have their kitchen and din- 
ing-room and her study there, and his study 
and their sitting-room in the other one. 
They’ve arranged it all in the most delight- 
fully practical and prosaic way. And she'll 
want her furniture. They are to have sep- 
arate studies, and always knock at each oth- 
er’s study doors, and neither is to be offended 
if the other says: ‘ You can’t come in.’ ” 
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I laughed. “ And the pupils?” 

“Oh, that’s all over. She won’t have any 
more pupils. She’s going to write a book on 
the Higher Education of Women.” 

“ And she wants her furniture? Well, we 
have the furniture that was in the cellar, 
and we can go about, by-and-by, and pick 
up beautiful odd things here and there. We 
ean afford to now.” 

“T wish you’d tell me one thing, Len,” said 
my wife. 

“ Well?” 

“Do you really like writing or drawing 
best ?” 

“We make a good bit of money by both,” 
I said. “I think we must give Yolande a 
very, very beautiful wedding-present—with 
our best love—and the ghost’s!” 

She frowned a little. 

“Yes, but quite apart from the money, 
which do you like doing best? Do tell me. 
Tell me straight out!” 

“ Well, then,” I said, “ I’ve got rather fond 
of drawing; I suppose because it’s not my 
work, but yours. As Yolande says, we are 
ineurably prone to do anything rather than 
our own proper work.” 

“Yes,” she said, “we are. Go and put up 
the shutters now, Len, and don’t be hours 
about it, or I shall fancy you have met a 
burglar.” 

“My father met a burglar once,” I said. 
“He heard a row and went down, and when 
he didn’t come back my mother thought he 
might have been overpowered, so she took the 
bed-room poker and went down to his assist- 
ance.” 

“T should have gone with him,” said Chloe. 
“ Well?” 

“Well, she went down very softly, and 
there was a light in the kitchen, and there 
was the burglar in the arm-chair, telling a 
piteous tale, and my father making cocoa 
for him over the spirit-lamp!” 

“He was a darling,” said Chloe, “and so 
are you; but we’re out of cocoa. You must 
give the burglar bottled beer instead. Tl 
stay here till you come back.” 

When I came back she was sitting in her 
favorite little rocking-chair. 

“Come and sit down a little longer,” she 
said. 

“Tt’s very late,” said I, lowering myself 
to the hearth-rug at her feet. 

“Yes; it’s Christmas day, I know, Len. 
We were talking about secrets just now, and 
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you said I could never keep one from you. 
Would you be angry if I did?” 

“T-do not advise you to try,” I said, taking 
her hands in mine. They were cold, and they 
trembled a little. 

“ But suppose I have? Will you be very 
angry ?” 

“Tell me, and try.” 

“Tt’s absurd,” she said, trying to laugh. 
“1 always thought it would be so easy to tell 
you, and now it is so difficult. You must 
tell me things first—silly things—to give me 
courage.” 

I told her several. Then we sat silent. 
Presently I said: “ My pussy-kitten, have you 
really something serious to tell me? Or is it 
only that you are upset over this business 
of Yolande? Don’t worry over trifles, dearest 
and best, but if there is really anything you 
want to tell me, tell me now. It can’t be 
anything that it would hurt me to hear.” 

“T’m not at all sure about that;” she spoke 
with a gleam of soft mischief in her eyes. 
“You’re very kind and trusting, Len, but— 
oh—seriously, I believe you'll hate me when 
[ tell you.” 

“Then tell me at once,” I said. “ Don’t 
tantalize me with this promise of a wholly 
new sensation.” 

“Oh, if you will make fun—” 

“T’m not, but I won’t have you make moun- 
tains out of mole-hills. Come, show me the 
mole-hill and we'll trample it together. Why, 
silly Chloe, your hands are like ice, and how 
they tremble! Out with it—” : 

“T don’t think I'll tell you at all,” she said. 
“You ought to be clever enough to find out. 
Besides, you kept a secret from me, Len, and 
I wasn’t angry.” 

Even then I didn’t see. 

She rose suddenly. “No, I won’t tell you 
to-night,” she said. “You don’t really want 
to hear it.” 

I rose too. “You will tell me to-night,” 
I said, holding her hands. “My dear, how 
can you tease me so?” 

She put her arms round my neck and whis- 
pered in my ear. 

“And oh,” she cried, “don’t be cross! I 
can’t bear it if you are.” 

“Cross? My dear, delightful, clever, won- 
derful genius of a pussy-kitten! If you only 
knew how I’ve worried and wondered. And 
it was you all the time—you, you, you! Oh, 
what a fool I’ve been! But I’ve been punished 
for my folly. Chloe, I’ve come very near to 
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hating Yolande, and all the time it was you 
—not Yolande or the ghost, but you—who 
were writing all those wonderful endings to 
my silly stories! Sit down on your throne 
and let me do you homage.” I put her back 
in the rocking-chair and knelt before her. 

“TI meant to tell you at first,” she said, 
“but when you thought it was Yolande, I 
thought it was so funny and stupid of you, 
because she really doesn’t see half the things 
I put in the stories.” 

“Funny and stupid indeed,” I echoed. 
“You were wiser. You do see things. And 
tell me, Chloe, which do you like doing best— 
writing or drawing?” 

“Why, writing, of course!” she said, “ be- 
cause it’s not my work, but yours.” 

“Then for the future you must put your 
name to the stories.” 

“Oh, must I?” she asked, wistfully. “I 
thought it would be so nice if we put both 
our names. And to the drawings too. Be- 
cause you do invent plots better than I do, 
and I can do sketches. Then it would all be 
our work—not yours or mine, but ours.” 

“Very well,” I said; “better than well! 
Ours be it. As you’ve said once or more than 
once, it doesn’t matter a straw which of us 
does the work, as long as it is us, and not 
Yolande or the ghost.” 

“What about grammar now? And trying 
with both hands? Len, it’s Christmas day 
by the clock. I’ve got a present for you. It’s 
a booker with pretty, pretty pikkies, but I 
sha’n’t give it to you till it’s real live wide- 
awake Christmas day.” 

“You’ve given me a most lovely present,” 
{ said, “a beautiful brand-new secret of your 
very own. To think that my wife’s an au- 
thor—an author of genius! I never thought 
to see the day.” 

“Don’t peacock!” she said. “ You’ve no- 
thing to be so proud about. I’m as well off 
as you are. My husband’s an artist—an artist 
of genius! But I knew all the time, didn’t I? 
and you didn’t, so I must be much cleverer 
than you, really.” 

“Tsn’t that what I’ve been saying? Twen- 
ty times and a thousand times as dear.” 

“T never could do sums,” she said, “ but 
I did manage to put two and two together 
and the answer was, ‘ You.’ ” 

“One and one is a better sum,” I said, 
“and easier, and the answer is, ‘ Us.’” 

“ And what about grammar now?” said she. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








HE autumn 
a street 

gown be- 
ing decided upon, 
attention is 
turned to the re- 
ception gown 
which, in some 
respects, is the 
most important 
costume of the 
winter season. 
This year it cer- 
tainly will be 
one of the most 
important, for 
the name recep- 
tion gown covers 
a multitude of 
meanings, and 
does not by any 
means imply 
merely a gown to 
be worn to a re- 
ception, but one 
that is smart 
enough for din- 
ing at a restau- 
rant, for going 
to the play, as 
well as for after- 
noon wear. 
There are two 


distinct styles of reception gowns, one A 
to be worn going to receptions, and 
one to be worn when receiving guests. 





SMART NEW SABLE JACKET lined with white satin; 
cuffs, collar, and edge of vest of broadtail; vest of Chi- 
nese embroidery with gold. 





The reception 
gown for the 
street is in these 
days expensive 
as a matter of 
course, exceed- 
ingly smart, and 
most elaborate. 
It may be of 
cloth with a 
smooth finish, it 
may be of velvet 
or velveteen if 
elaborately 
enough made, 
and it may have 
so much lace on 
it as to seem al- 
most like a lace 





gown, and it 
may be so 
trimmed with 


fur and made to 
be worn with a 
fur coat that it 
would seem like 
an entire cos- 
tume of fur. Of 
course it is un- 
derstood that 
such a costume 
is intended for 
the woman, who 
goes much into 
society, and who 
has means to 
dress in the 


latest fashion. 

smart cloth gown elaborately 
trimmed is quite good enough to wear 
to a reception, and even a severely 
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Eveninc coat of Chantilly lace over pink; black satin cuffs and border with pink corded edge; yoke 
ruffles of Chantilly lace and ruche of the same. 
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ELABORATE HOUSE Gown of very pale rose liberty silk with ruffles edged with black velvet; insertion of 
Cluny lace run with velvet put on in a design after the gown is finished, and ruffles and all cut out underneath. 
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all summer—and yet you cannot go 
wrong if you make them with box- 
pleats the length of the skirt. One 
charming frock of pale gray toile 
de laine, a soft, supple material be- 
tween cloth and crépe de Chine as 
to texture, was made with a wide 
box-pleat down the front and back 
of the skirt its entire length, and 
this was filled in around the bottom 
of the skirt by a box-pleated ruffle. 











Street Gown in three shades ot gray, witn black and 
° white silk braid trimming, cioth straps, with tiny g*lt 
“4 buttons. 


plain tailor gown may be worn with 
handsome furs, and with an elaborate 
lace or silk waist under the wrap or coat. 
All the light shades of cloth are to be 
fashionable this winter, trimmed with 
fur and lace, but black velveteen and col- 
ored velveteen, and always velvet, will be 
equally in style. 

When we come to the endless lovely 
things for visiting and reception gowns, 
more inspiring because more individual 
. . RecEPTion Gown of russet-brown cloth em- 
in themselves, skirts to these are longer broidered in green and tan; yoke and skirt finish of 
—quite as long, in fact, as they have been _ white satin, with bias*brown velvet bands. 






































from time immemorial been be- 

loved by the feminine portion 
of the community, and in these days 
there seems to be more of a demand 
for these three articles than ever be- 
fore. Fur coats, fur wraps, and all 
varieties and styles possible of neck- 
wear and trimmings of fur are in 
favor, and this in face of the fact 
that the price of furs has increased 
tremendously during this last year. 
Fortunately American women are be- 
coming more conservative in regard 
to their furs, and 
when it is possible 
the handsomest of 
furs are bought 
and are regarded 
as heirlooms to be 
handed down from 
one generation to 
another. This ap- 


HH ‘tres laces, and jewels have 











preciation of the value is one reason 
why furs are so much more fashiona- 
ble than ever, And, after all, nothing 
is so becoming for winter wear, and 
no trimming is more effective. 

The woman who does not have to 
stop to consider expense can this year 
find no end of novelties in fur gar- 
ments, and it is considered a good 
plan by economical-minded individu- 
als to have the cost of the gown less, 
and the corresponding increase de- 
voted to a handsomer set of furs. 
The plainest kind of street gown, well 
made and. well 
fitted, will look 
exceedingly smart 
with a set of furs, 
a stole, cape, and 
muff to match, 
while the short 
fur coat with its 
trimmings of lace 
makes a last 
year’s reception 
gown an exceed- 
ingly beautiful 
costume. The 
short coats in 
blouse shape are 
to be very smart 
this year. They 
are made of mink, 
ermine, Hudson 
Bay sable, and 
Russian sable. 
Some are short, 
in bolero style, 
with double ruf- 
fles; one of white 
and one of black 
lace, or with 


BLack vetveT RusstAN BLouss, with collar of sable and tzils; vest and pleated ruffles of 
lower sleeves of white silk embroidered in gold and colors. chiffon in white 
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Eveninc cape of amethyst velvet in the new shape; lining and pointed cape-like collar are of ermine; 
elaborate cords and tassels of silver 
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These short boleros are 
in points, and from each 
An- 


or light tan. 
finished 
point hang two or three tails. 
other style has an embroidered waist- 
coat and trimmings of black cord and 


tassels. The blouse coat has attached 
side pieces, or is long enough to blouse 
over so as to effectually disguise any 
waist-line. There are 
short box-coats of sa- 
ble, mink, chinchilla, 
and gray squirrel. 
There are also long 
shapeless coats of all 
the different furs, and 
fitted coats of Persian 
lamb and _seal-skin 
which cost more than 
seems quite compati- 
ble with the average 
income. 

The new style of boa 
or stole-shaped cape is 


to lie flat on the 
shoulders instead of 
standing up around 


the neck, the effect be- 
ing always of a 
long, drooping 
shoulder-line. In 
front the ends hang 
straight, and are 
long enough to 
reach to the bot- 
tom of the skirt. 
The round 
boa is always 
in fashion, 
but for the 
time being 
is not nearly 


THREE-QUARTERsLENGTH STREET COAT of reddish-brown cloth; collar 
and cuffs of broadtail with fancy buttons; broadtail bands ending in cord 


ornaments, at front and again at back of waist-line. 






























so smart as the flat stole from half to 
three-quarters of a yard wide. This 
style made up in the gray squirrel is 
new and most attractive. 
Muffs are all large, while the round 
muff is made up more in the shaggy 
furs than in the short-haired ones. 
The oblong shape, quite flat, and with 
a pocket at the back, 
is sure to be the popu- 
lar shape of the sea- 
son, for it is so practi- 
eal, and looks well in 
any sort of fur. An 
animal’s head and 
three or four tails 
trim the front of these 
muffs, which are made 
of every known and 
many unknown kinds 
of skin. Judging 
from’ the number of 
fur muffs to be seen, it 
might be surmised 
that those made of vel- 
vet and lace, chiffon 
and lace, or of any dif- 
ferent material were 
not going to be fash- 
ionable this year, but 
that is a mistake, for 
they are to be just as 
much in demand as 
ever. A fur muff, 
though, is considered 
a necessity. The white- 
fox sets are very fash- 
ionable for young 
girls, but for older wo- 
men sable and fox are 
still the most in de- 
mand. Mink. is fash- 
ionable, and where 
black has to be worn, 
lynx and the black fox 
hold their place. 
Fur-lined garments 
of all kinds are smart, 
and the light cloth 
coats lined with fur 
are to be immensely 
fashionable this year. 
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small crowns, which in the hand 
look quite shapeless, have inside 
bands that lift them up a little from 
the head so that the front and side 
hair is shown. Large hats are still 
much more fashionable than small 
ones, so that it is really a difficult 
matter to get a pretty small hat any 
more, while the smart little French 
bonnet, which some women wear al- 
most invariably, now, has to be made 
to order. 

Every season the fashions show 
more and more that individual tastes 
and individual looks are to be con- 
sulted in head-gear. One shape may 
be becoming to the majority of faces, 
and is consequently dubbed the lead- 
ing style, and is of course copied in 
various modified designs, all built on 
the same principles; but each hat is 































Turan of russet-brown felt, with bow of black 
velvet, and brim filled with velvet nasturtiums. 


treme are the advance styles 
of winter hats. The only 
danger is that too much of the pic- 
turesque in any fashion may do 
away with what is really suitable 
and becoming. Among the new 
hats it is noticeable that while the 
favorite style is the shape that is 
worn down over the face, the hat 
that shows the hair is becoming 
more and more in demand all the 
Hat of cream felt with wreath of yellow roses 


time, and even the perfectly flat- around the flat crown draped with black lace; pearl orna- 
crowned hats or the hats with very ments fasten two black tips. 


JP ‘treme are the in the ex- 
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appear for a time in the early win- 
ter or late autumn, but suddenly 
some entirely different color will be  |\ 
brought forward, and the summer ¥ 
color must needs retire a little to the YY 
background. 

Cloth and felt hats, both plain and 
elaborate, are among the new fash- 
ions. Many of the cloth ones are so 
very elaborate as to be a little con- 
spicuous, made as they are of stitched 
cloth and velvet, and trimmed with 
stiff quills or wings. The round sailor 
hat with up-turned brim is as fash- 
ionable as ever for wear with tailor 
gowns, while the light tan or gray or 
white felt with pompon at the side 
is as much in demand as when it 
came out some two or three winters 
ago. As little variation shows in the 
style as in a man’s hat from year to 























4 / BEIGE FELT WALKING HAT, with soft bunches of 


\// owls’ feathers, and crown of brown velvet 
{/ 
| altered to suit eagh wearer. Those 
women to whom the large flat hat is 
( becoming have a wide choice this 
\\} year in felt, velvet, and shaggy 
\\ beavers, trimmed with rosettes of 
velvet or satin and ostrich feathers, 
for ostrich feathers are just as much 
in favor as ever. The different 
shades of brown trimmed with dark 
brown Velvet or satin, and brown 
feathers, are more fashionable than 
the gray, but the gray is worn also; 
while for extreme style at the pres- 
ent moment may be noticed the 
} white felt or beaver hats trimmed 
, all in white, thus repeating the 
craze for white that has prevailed all 
summer. But just a word of warn- 
ing here: when any one color, even 
black or white, is fashionable during 
the summer, it is not always the WHITE OR PALE GRAY FELT OUTING HAT trimmed with 
smartest thing in the winter; it may black velvet and soft white pompom 
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sure also to be copied in black, 
for the all-black hat has not been 
popular for quite a little while, al- 
though it is always good style. 
For the moment the craze is for 
light colors and for white, and 
hats and all accessories must 
needs match the gown, conse- 
quently we have light blue hats, 
pale cream yellow, different shades 
of tan, and everything in keeping 
with the color of the gown, be the 
gown lace or cloth. Hats of the 
same color as the gown, but made 
of a shaggy beaver rather than of 
the-cloth itself, can be very be- 
coming. Those which are made 
of real lace and trimmed with sa- 
ble are smarter than the sable 
hats trimmed with lace, but the 
expense is about equal. 





LarGe Hart of stitched pale blue felt, with black velvet 
/ buttons over a black velvet edge; the under side of the 
/ brim is exactly like the upper, and on the left side are two 
/ black quills held by straps of black velvet. 


[ year. The brim is narrower or broader, 
the crown higher or lower, just a little 
more curved at the side, as the case 
may be, but no real difference in shape 
and style. After all, it would prove 
that in spite of the great extravagance 
of dress of the present day, there are 
some few sensible rules always in ex- 
istence, and that a woman, like a man, 
can have her business suit without any 
slavish following of eccentric fashion. 

The prettiest hats of the summer have 
unquestionably been those made of 
white lace and trimmed with white os- 
trich plumes, and these did not come 
into any public notice until so late in 
the season that the fashion can safely 
be copied during the winter, for so-call- 
ed theatre wear. For dining in public 
these hats will be all the fashion, and GREEN FELT HAT with black velvet drapery fastened 
most charming they are. But they are at right side with fancy buckle; black paradise plume. 
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( an oon fashions are al- After the pretty and 
ways interesting, not only to dainty colorings and 
the children themselves, but to the thin materials of 

the various and respective mothers, the summer, cloths and 

r not to mention grandmothers and colors which must be 

aunts, who always have rigid ideas as chosen for the winter 

to how children should be gowned. at a time when the 
weather is warm, 
and when summer 
clothes are a delight, 
do not seem espe- 
cially attractive. At 
the present time it is 
fashionable for chil- 
dren to wear frocks 
of woollen material 
at a much younger 
age than was former- 
ly fashionable, and 
school frocks for 
girls from eight to 
ten years of age, 
and, of course, for 
older girls, are, ex- 
cept in rare in- 
stances, made *of 
light-weight wool in- 
stead of wash ma- 
terial. While it is, 
in this climate, al- 
ways rather a risk to 
dress a child in very 
thin clothes, a mis- 
take may also be 
made in having 
it wear too heavy 
materials, for even 
in the best regula- 
ted schools or homes 
rooms are overheat- 
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LitTLe Gixt’s Gown of white serge, trimmed with bands of scarlet taffeta ‘ 
stitched on with white; scarlet collar and cuffs. ed, and there is more 



































DESIGNS FOR CHILDREN’S FROCKS 





danger of taking cold from being too 
warmly dressed than from the other ex- 
treme. Light-weight flannels and wools 
in solid colors, and not too dark colors, 
are fashionable this year. All the va- 
rious shades of blue in serge trimmed 
with red or white or black, or with fancy 
braid, the skirts made on the circular 
style with tiny tucks at the top or with 
flounced skirt, with round collars of the 
same material or cf white or of some 
contrasting material like red with white 
braid or white with red braid, are very 
much in favor. Green in a bright shade 
is advocated for children’s wear, but 
great care should be taken in choosing 
the shades. All the different colorings 





Boy’s REGULATION MORNING suIT of Norfolk jacket and 


knickerbockers made of mixed cheviot. 





Cuiip’s coat of white cloth or velvet trimmed 
with white Angora fur; yoke and under-sleeves of 
guipure over white. 


in brown and tan are good; plaids 
are to be much worn, and fine 
checks. The striped woollens have 
a hair line of white or blue which 
makes them very attractive. 
Cashmeres and challies in light 
colors are good for afternoon wear, 
and there is a shade of robin’s-egg 
blue or electric blue that is always 
pretty trimmed with a fancy braid 
or with black velvet for school wear. 
Half-grown girls look well in coat- 
and-skirt costume with shirt-waist 
of flannel, but girls younger than 
ten are too small for such a cos- 
tume. These little girls should 
have skirt and waist of the same 
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PALE BLUE CASHMERE AFTERNOON Dress with black 
velvet edge on white poplin 


material. A yoke or yoke collar of 
white muslin or piqué always looks 
well on a heavy material, and a very 
practical and at the same time pretty 
fashion is the one that has a frock 
made simple and high in the neck to 
wear with these different collars. 

Princesse styles, or rather, Mother 
Hubbard styles, in silk, are fashiona- 
ble for small children. The frocks 
hang loose from the shoulder, but have 
tucks which curve them in a little at 
the waist-line, and the bertha of lace 
or embroidery breaks the otherwise too 
severe lines. Corded silks and India 
silks are used for these frocks, and 
poplin is very fashionable made in this 
pattern. 

Embroidered muslin makes smart 
little frocks for girls, and India 
lawn trimmed with lace or em- 
broidery is also very much in favor 
for parties. These frocks are worn 


— 


over a silk slip, of white or a color to 
give variety, if so desired. But the 
slip is always separate from the frock, 
so that sometimes it can seem like an 
all-white frock, and again like a pink 
one if the material is so sheer that the 
color of the lining affects it materially. 
There are some very attractive colored 
muslin frocks, trimmed with lace and 
embroidery, but they are not so smart 
as the all-white. Oddly enough, in 
heavier materials, like louisine or pop- 
lin, the colors are always attractive 
with the embroidery of white, and a 
fad of the time is to have a very dark 
blue stitched or embroidered in white 
used as quite an ordinary every-day 
frock. Plaid poplins and woollens in 
the good old-fashioned Scotch designs 
are again to be very popular for the 
little girls as well as for the bigger sis- 
ters, and for the kilts for small boys. 





MIGNONETTE-GREEN LOUISINE FROCK with écru 
lace bands on yoke and skirt. 
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VEN the 
plainest 
dinner 

gown in_ these 
days is made open 
in the neck, and 
consequently has 
more or less of an 
elaborate effect, 
but the correct 
style of dinner 
gown is never cut 
so low as the 
regular ball gown. 
A square neck 
effect, when  be- 
coming, is very 
attractive, and 
among the newest 
styles is one that 
has this’ effect 
given by the 
trimming. This is 
a series of bands 
of jet across the 
shoulders, in  bo- 
lero form, meeting 
the heavy lace in- 
sertion which is 
put over a square- 
cut waist of white 
chiffon. The 
wing-shaped 
sleeves are of em- 
broidered black 
tulle finished with 
jet. In many 
instances this 
style of trimming 
is so arranged 
that it may be 
changed from one 


waist to another, 
worn with white 
or black or colors, 
as the case may 
be: Princesse 
gowns are ex- 
tremely fashiona- 
ble for dinner 
gowns, and the 
newest of these 
also are eut 
square in the 
neck, a favorite 
style being one 
made of tucked 
erépe de Chine 
with insertions of 
cat-stitching in 


house gowns may 
be in the nature 
of either tea 
gowns or recep- 


more or less elab- 
orate. A charm- 


description is a 
pale blue louisine, 


embroidery put on 








EVENING Gown of corn-color mousseline over the 
same shade of taffeta; white vest; black chenille 
embroidered tulle trimming, and jet bolero and belt 


the same shade. 


High - necked 


tion gowns, all 


ing gown of this 


made in _ side 
pleats, waist and 
skirt to  corre- 
spond, and with 
rows of heavy 


in seallops. The 
gown fits very 
close, and there is 
no flare until 
quite near the 
foot. While the 





effect of the gown is that of the prin- 
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the smart tea gown, and yet, while ap- 


cesse, it is in reality a waist and skirt, parently shapeless, the garment has a 


the waist fastening at the side under 


a band of black satin 
with nail-heads of jet. 
This same model has 
been made up in cloth, 
but the pleats are apt 
to be rather heavy un- 
less carefully cut away. 
The modern tea 
gown is an enchanting 
garment with its loose, 
graceful folds, and is 
invariably on the pic- 
turesque order. The 
latest style is a curious 
combination of prin- 
cesse and Empire gown 
and long lace coat, the 
coat cut in square 
tabs, each tab edged 
with fur, while around 
the foot of the skirt is 
an edging of sable. 
A jewelled girdle is 
now part of every 
well-appointed tea 
gown, and this is 
fastened well below 
the waist so as to 
give a most exag- 
geratedly long- 
waisted appear- 
ance. There is 
no absolute de- 
fining of the 
waist-line in 


House Gown of gray crépe de Chine, the pleats held by curved bands of 
gray cloth embroidered in steel; bands of green panne velvet with steel 


buttons on bodice. 
































decided curve-in at the sides, and while 


concealing the real 
outline of the figure, 
invariably gives a 
slender, long - waisted 
appearance, becoming 
alike to a stout or a 
slender woman. 

For the moment the 
light tea gowns are 
preferred to the dark 
ones—white, pale blue, 
pink, and yellow all 
being popular. The 
nuns’ veilings and all 
the different varieties 
of crépe de Chine 
make up beautifully in 
tea gowns, which are 
much less expensive 
than those made all of 
lace. The newest of 
the gowns of this de- 
scription during the 
summer were the fine 
hand-embroidered 
muslins made up over 
silk; these were per- 
fectly exquisite in de- 
sign, and will be 
copied in silks. This 
is also an expensive 
fashion, and one that 
it is not well to copy 
in cheaper material. 
Imitation embroideries 
and imitation laces 
have been quite over- 
done, and the gown 
made of some plain 
material and trimmed 
with a little good lace 
or embroidery is in far 
better taste than the 
one on which are yards 
and yards of effective 
but coarse lace. 

The newest things 
in evening gowns are 
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those made entirely of 
fringe; rows and rows 
of iridescent beads 
make the whole gown 
most brilliant. The 
foundation of the 
gown is a satin or a 
heavy net over satin, 
with this fringe sewed 
on so that one row 
overlaps the other. 
The favorite model in 
this is a black gown of 
jet beads; the waist is 
trimmed with the 
fringe, and has a broad 
folded belt of ribbon, 
and on the left shoul- 
der a spray of artificial 
flowers. The same 
model in a pale pink 
with the beads of iri- 
descent white is even 
more effective. The 
cost of these gowns is 
too great to admit of 
the fashion becoming 
very popular, and an 
objection to them is 
that they are exceed- 
ingly heavy. With the 
two objections of 
weight and expense, it 
might be thought that 
the fashion would 
never have survived 
its introduction into 
smart society; but 
when a gown is dis- 
tinctive and individu- 
al, and besides has the 
faculty of making the 
wearer look exceeding- 
ly slim and graceful, 
it is quite safe to guar- 
antee its success. 
Evening gowns will of 
course be trimmed 
with fringe in conse- 


quence of the success Tea Gown of saffron-tinted mousseline under jacket of guipure edged 
of this one model. with fur; silk girdle and scarf across the front of the under-bodice. 
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Through the gray dawn in the meadows 
we heard the reapers singing— 
The song of men who conquer and who 
know their triumph’s worth; 
Like the bare blades of an army the keen 
swift scythes went swinging, 
And golden in their wake lay piled the 
goodly spoils of earth. 





And I said, “Give thanks, oh, Heart ot mine, 
as conquerors may do 

With sound of acclamation when the battling 
is through, 

To Him who gave us strength and skill to 
force the stubborn soil, 

For glory of tise gaining and the triumphing 
of toil,” 





At full noon in the orchard we heard the 
maidens’ laughter— 

Bare-armed among the laden trees they 
pulled the branches low; 

Home at twilight weot the wains, with us 
to follow after, 

Light of step and gay of voice, as merry 
children go. 
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And I said, “Give thanks, oh, Heart of mine, 
with very mirth for meed 

To Him who gave us knowledge of the 
cunning of the seed, 

For beauty of the growing and the joy of 
blossoming 

And granting of the harvest from the promise 

of the Spring.” 














Through the still night, the deep night, the 
high white moon is drifting— 
Oh, close your hand in mine, dear lass, 
and follow in its light; 
Man and maid before the hearth the harvest 
songs are lifting,— 
Here alone are you and I and tenderness 
of night. 









The praise of words for things of earth, oh, 
tender Heart of mine, 

But never yet gave mouth of man meet 
thanks for gifts divine; 

Nor mirth nor acclamation but to Him who 
granted love 

The great, glad tears of gratitude and silences 
thereof. 
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HERE are a few 

fixed rules that 
govern the 
Thanksgiving dinner. 
The first is that there 
shall be too much of 
everything. The second is that every one 
must eat too much. And the third dictates 
that there shall be no innovations. 

With the first and second regulations it is 
easy to comply. The housekeeper who likes 
new things rather girds against the third 
precept. But it is as immutable as either 
of the others, and the only fashion in which 
she can hope to achieve novelty is by pre- 
senting old friends with new faces. In other 
words, she must serve the orthodox dishes 
in a revised version where this is possible. 
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There are a few minor sanctities that 
should also be observed. The Thanksgiving 
dinner should be a mid-day function. Once 
in a while some one with a passion for change 
endeavors to introduce a late dinner on 
Thanksgiving day, but it is a solecism, and 
no one really approves of it except those hard- 
ened characters who declare it is impossible 
to over-eat at noon and be comfortable. They 
are not worthy of notice. The real persons 
to be considered are the children, who could 
not partake of a late dinner, with all that it 
would mean on Thanksgiving day, and sur- 
vive. The traditions, too, are to be thought 
of. What would the Pilgrim Fathers have 
said to a seven-o’clock feast on the day 
they celebrated? Perish the very thought! 
So since the table is to be set for a daylight 


THE INFORMAL THANKSGIVING DINNER TABLE, 
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dinner—and the hour may 
be anything between 12.30 
and 2.30 — there 


is no 
fussing with artificial 
lights. There is no place 


here for banquet-lamps or 
bronze or silver candelabra 
or hanging gas or electric 
lights with gorgeous gbat- 
jour. The table must be, 
in a way, of a republican 
simplicity. None the less, 
it should be laid with the 








rae 








best the house affords. 
The finest of hem-stitched 
table-cloths and napkins, 
the choicest of china and glass, the hand- 
somest of silver, are to appear. There must 
be a dainty centre-piece and flowers in 
the middle of the table, and little dishes of 
bonbons and olives and salted nuts. The 
bread-and-butter plates that inexorable fash- 
ion banishes from the table at the late dinner 
may be present here. There are dishes to 
be served for which one will need butter, and 
if one cannot take liberties with the precepts 
of la mode on an American holiday, when 
can one do so? The decorative effect of the 
table is heightened if wine-glasses are on the 
board as well as the tumblers for water. In 
many homes where total abstinence is prac- 
tised during the rest of the year, the habit is 
waived on Thanksgiving and Christmas days. 
If wine savors too much of dissipation, sweet 
cider may at least be served in the wine- 
glasses, and is not likely to do any one harm. 

The bill of fare must, of course, comprise 
certain dishes. One trembles to think what 
would be the fate of the republic if any real 














CRANBERRY JELLY. 


liberty were taken with the menu. But, as I 
have said, the housekeeper may exercise her 
ingenuity in making the old dishes have a 


TURKEY WITH GARLAND OF SAUSAGES. 


flavor of newness without interfering too 
seriously with their time-honored traits. 

Soup or no soup at a Thanksgiving dinner 
is an open question. At old New England 
feasts it did not appear, but the persons who 
think a dinner has no claim to be called a 
dinner unless it begins with a soup course 
may serve it. It may be a tomato soup—a 
tomato cream soup—such as one finds only in 
these United States, and for which one hun- 
gers vainly in foreign lands. But it must 
not be eaten too freely. Room must be left 
for the other joys in store. Of a beginning 
with raw oysters or clams there should not be 
even a thought. 

Whether there is soup or not, there should 
be an oyster pie—a big generous pie, baked 
in a deep dish, and served smoking hot. And 
just here is another place for controversy. 
Shall the pie be served as a separate course, 
or shall it come as a side dish with the main 
part of the dinner? The latter is more in 
keeping with the style of the dinner, but 
there is one great objection to it. Will there 
be room for turkey and vegetables and pie on 
the same plate? It seems more than doubt- 
ful. In that case, if the idea of the pie in a 
course by itself cannot be entertained, there 
should be a small hot plate provided that can 
be put at the side of the large dinner plate, 
so that the oysters*may have a share in the 
attention given to the turkey. 

With that great bird it is not possible to at- 
tempt many liberties. His stuffing may be 
varied. Oysters may have their. part in it, or 
mushrooms or chestnuts, or sausage may be 
added to the régulation bread stuffing. He 
may be adorned with a garland of sausages, 
and the platter on which he reposes should 
be decked with curled parsley. 
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In company with the turkey must come 
vegetables—cauliflower, or spinach, or, better 
than these, because more distinctively Ameri- 











SWEET-POTATOES ON THE HALF-SHELL. 


can, corn pudding or fritters. Sweet-potatoes 
are indispensable, and these may be made 
more delicious than in their simpler state of 
plain baked or boiled by a new method of 
treatment, after which they may be known 
as “ sweet-potatoes on the half-shell.” 

Pickles are usually considered as essential 
at a Thanksgiving dinner, and although the 
crowded state of the table may leave no place 
for them, they may be passed when the tur- 
key is on. For the turkey must be put on 
the table and carved by the head of the 
house. No carving at a sideboard or in the 
pantry may be permitted on this day. With 
the pickles comes the cranberry jelly. Here, 
too, there is room for novelty. In the clear 
jelly may be held cranberries that have been 
preserved for the occasion and arranged in 
the mould before the jelly went in. The dish 
will be much prettier than the common or 
garden variety of cranberry jelly. 

Those who cling to old days and old ways 
think they have good ground to object to a 
salad course at a Thanksgiving dinner. But 
they should bear in mind that when the salad 
appeared at the ancient feasts, it was often 
in the form of “greens” of some sort. Or, 
if it was not that, it was one of the heavier 
salads, such as lobster or chicken. We have 
learned too much to introduce an indigestion- 
provoking agent of that sort in the hearty 
dinner of to-day. When we plead for a salad 
it is not only on the ground of its esthetic 
value, and the pleasure it brings to the palate, 
but also as an incentive to more exploits. 
For a salad that is not too heavy gives pause 
to a dinner and enables the gastric powers 
to reassemble their forces. It is, to change 
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the figure, a sort of life-saving station. The 
lettuce refreshes and the French dressing 
stimulates the appetite. If the children do 
not care for it, so much the better. They 
can rest and recuperate before advancing in 
their attack upon the sweets. — 

A pretty and unusual salad is a bird’s nest. 
The nest is made of lettuce leaves and 
shredded green peppers. The eggs are of 
cream cheese or pot-cheese, moulded into 
balls. The dressing that goes with the salad 
may either be poured over it just before it is 
served or passed in a little bowl, and each 
guest permitted to serve himself. 

When it comes to sweets, pie is, of course, 
the one thing needful. There are persons 
who insist upon a plum-pudding at this occa- 
sion, but they have no true sense of the fit- 
ness of things. Pies of as many kinds as 
you wish may be there. Apple pie, Marl- 
borough pie, cranberry pie, or pies of any 
other sort may be served, but the main items 
must be pumpkin and mince pies. To vary 
the appearance of these, the pumpkin pies 
may be baked in small shells of crust, while 
the mince pie should be in a large pie plate, 
the top not closed in with a solid crust, but 
made beautiful with a lattice-work of strips 
eut with a jigging-iron. Such a pie is far 
better than the mince pie which is “ kivered.” 
With a piece of this and a whole small pump- 
kin pie to one’s self, one may indeed feel it 
possible to touch heaven with the finger. 
Whether or not the heaven-touching expe- 
rience is likely to be a real one before many 
hours depends somewhat on the constitution 
of the eater. Cheese must be passed at this 
stage of the festive repast. 











THE PROPER MINCE PIE. 


With the pies the dinner virtually ends. 
There may be fruit and almonds and raisins 
to follow. There must be black coffee. After 
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as you would with any other 
dressing. The sausages with 
which the bird is to be gar- 
landed should be either boil- 
ed or fried. If the latter, 
prick them carefully before 
cooking, less they burst and 
spoil their shape. 


POTATOES ON HALF-SHELL 





BIRD’S-NEST SALAD. 


such a dinner as this there is a crying need 
of a digestive. 
OYSTER PIE 

Make a good rich paste, and with it line a 
deep pudding-dish. One of earthen ware or 
an earthen casserole is best for the purpose. 
Roll another sheet of the paste nearly half 
an inch thick, and cut it into a little larger 
round than the top of the dish. Butter the 
edges of the dish and fill this with crusts of 
dry bread. Over it lay lightly the round of 
pastry, and set it into the oven. While it is 
baking put into a saucepan two table-spoon- 
fuls of butter and two heaping table-spoon- 
fuls of flour. Cook both together until 
they bubble, and pour upon them a cup of 
oyster liquor and half a cup of cream. Stir 
until smooth. Drop in the oysters. You 
should allow four or five for each person to 
be at the dinner. Cook them until they be- 
gin to ruffle and plump, add two eggs beaten 
light, putting them in carefully, a few drops 
at a time, and stirring constantly. As soon 
as they are all in, season the stew with a 
heaping teasponful of salt and a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of white pepper. Time your 
cookery of the oysters so that they will be 
done as nearly as possible at the same time 
as the crust. If anything must wait, let it 
be the paste rather than the oysters. Lift 
the top crust carefully from the pic, lay it 
on a very hot plate while you take the bread 
crusts from the interior, and pour in the 
oysters. Replace the crust on top and serve 
at once, 


SAUSAGE STUFFING FOR TURKEY 


To one large cupful of stale bread-crumbs 
add half as much cooked sausage, a lump of 
butter half the size of an egg, a little chopped 
parsley, and, if needed, a trifle more salt and 
pepper. Usually the sausage supplies suf- 
ficient seasoning. Stuff the turkey with this 


Choose good-sized sweet- 
potatoes, as alike in dimen- 
sions as possible. Wash and 
bake them. When done, cut each in two 
lengthwise and scoop out the contents with a 
spoon, taking care not to break the skin. 
Work into the potato thus removed a tea- 
spoonful of butter, a table-spoonful of milk, 
and salt to taste for each potato. Return the 
paste to the skins, lay them in a pan in the 
oven, and brown lightly. Serve on a napkin 
laid on a hot plate. 


CRANBERRY JELLY WITH BERRIES 


Select half a cupful of very fine firm cran- 
berries. Put them over the fire in a double 
boiler, and steam until they begin to get soft. 
It should take about ten minutes. Add to 
them a half-cupful of sugar, and let them 
cook in this for twenty-five minutes. After 
the sugar is melted, take from the fire and 
set aside to cool. This should be done the day 
before the jelly is to be made. 











INDIVIDUAL PUMPKIN PIES. 


For the jelly put a quart of cranberries 
over the fire with half a pint of water, and let 
them boil for ten or fifteen minutes, until 
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they are well broken. Squeeze them in a bag 
or through a vegetable-press, put the juice 
back into the saucepan with two cups of 
granulated sugar, and cook for fifteen min- 
utes after the boil is reached. Take from the 
fire and set the jelly aside to cool. When it 
begins to stiffen wet the inside of a mould, 
arrange in it the firmest of your preserved 
cranberries, pour the 
jelly upon them, and 
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added six cups of milk, a cup and a half of 
white sugar, eight eggs whipped light, one 
teaspoonful each of mace, cinnamon, and 
nutmeg. All should be well beaten together 
before the little pans are lined with crust 
and the pumpkin custard poured into them. 
The pies may be crustless or covered with 
strips of paste. 
MINCE PIES 


Boil and chop a 





put it in a cold place 
to harden. 


BIRD’S-NEST SALAD 


The suggestions al- 
ready made for the ar- 
rangement of this dish 
are nearly sufficient. 
It may dnily be.added 
that if the pot-cheese 
is used, it should be 
mixed with butter and 





piece of lean beef 
weighing a pound. 
Put with it half a 
pound of beef suet 
and two pounds of 
apples, peeled and 
chopped. The apples 
should be rather tart. 
Seed and chop two 
pounds of raisins, and 
wash, pick over, and 
dry a pound and a half 








a little pepper and salt 
before being made into 
balls. But better than 
this is the Philadelphia cream cheese, and 
this should be worked to a paste with a table- 
spoonful of Roquefort cheese before it is 
moulded into the semblance of eggs. The 
seeds should be removed from the green 
peppers, and they should then be cut into 
the thinnest of strips with a very sharp 
knife. 
PUMPKIN PIES 

The best pumpkin pies are made of Hub- 
bard squash—which may be a bull, but is 
also true. Whether pumpkin or squash is 
used, it should be stewed, and passed through 
a sieve. To four cups of this may then be 


OYSTER PIE IN A CASSEROLE. 


of currants. Stir into 
them a_ teaspoonful 
each of mace, cinna- 
mon, and ground cloves, and half a teaspoon- 
ful of nutmeg. Put all together and moisten 
with three pints of good cider and half a pint 
of brandy. Add light brown sugar until it is 
sweet enough to suit the taste. All the ingre- 
dients must be very thoroughly mixed, and 
then the jar or bowl in which they are must be 
covered closely. The mince-meat must stand 
twenty-four hours before the pies are made; 
it is better if it is allowed to season for two 
days. Line pie-dishes with a good puff paste 
—there should be no such thing possible as 
cheap pastry—and cut with a jigging-iron 
strips to lay across the top. 























HE decorations for the Thanksgiving 
< dinner table may, at first thought, seem 
limited; but a little observation and re- 
flection will show that they are still sufficient- 
ly ample to offer a satisfactory variety. The 
annual recurrence at the same season of a 
widely celebrated feast-day obviously uses up 
typical and timely accessories very rapidly. 
The list, however, both traditional and natu- 
ral, is so long, and admits of so many combi- 
nations, that novelty is still possible. 
Beginning with the table illustrated, which 
is merely one of innumerable arrangements 
possible with fruits and vines, the centre- 
piece is made by standing a silver épergne in 


an old-fashioned silver cake - basket. The 
fruits of the season are piled as shown in the 
cut and intermingled with leaves and vines, 
long tendrils of the latter straying out to each 
cover. Autumn leaves are placed at irregular 
intervals over the cloth. Old brass candle- 
sticks with unshaded candles stand outlining 
a square around the centre-piece, the bonbon 
and releve dishes filling in the spaces between. 
If a chandelier hangs over the table it, ig often 
effective to connect the centre-piece with it 
by the vine of bright-colored leaves. 

Equally effective and often preferred is a 
decoration of chrysanthemums. These come, 
in November, in so many colorings that it is 
easy to follow out any scheme desired. White, 
pale yellow, and a deeper tint of the same 
color, with rich reds and pink and mauve, are 
all to be had, with shades and candles to 
match easily attainable. If these flowers are 
used the ice course served in a chrysanthe- 








THANKSGIVING TABLE WITH DECORATIONS OF FRUIT AND LEAVES. 
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HOW TO FOLD THE NAPKINS, 


mum cup like the one illustrated is particu- 
larly effective. Chrysanthemums should al- 
ways be put in a tall holder. Arranging them 
low is to detract much from their distinction. 
Four vases or small jars, each holding a few, 
may be placed at the corners of a square or 
oblong table, or outline a square on a round 
table. A pretty combination much liked and 
often seen is yellow chrysanthemums with 
bunches of blue violets thrust here and there 
through their grouping. The violets are tied 
on long slender sticks and thrust in with the 
chrysanthemum stems in such a way as to 
hide the artificial support. 

A charming centre-piece seen last year was 
a mound of fruit arranged on a small silver 
tray that, resting on silver feet, was elevated 
an inch or more from the cloth. A wreath 
of autumn leaves encircled the tray, and the 
fruit was artistically arranged with the leaves 
and drooping wisps of bearded grain. A 
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APPLE AS AN ICE FAVOR. 
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rustic basket of any sort or an Indian canoe, 
either one is a pretty holder for the centre- 
piece of fruit. A large horn-of-plenty is 
frequently used, or smaller ones arranged 
at the corners of the table with flowers and 
fruit filling them. The Thanksgiving table, 
as a rule, is apt to be a very hospitable board, 
and of a generous length, which will absorb 
a good deal of decoration. One effective de- 
sign had the centre-piece of fruit, and at 
either end of the table a sheaf of wheat near- 
ly two feet high, with a cluster of rich Ameri- 
can Beauty roses rising out of the centre of 
each sheaf. On a smaller table this decora- 
tion may be used alone as a centre-piece. 
The combination of the hot-house and mod- 
ern flower with the wheat representing the 
very necessity of life seems a littlé incon- 
gruous in suggestion. Actually, however, the 
gold of the grain and the rich color of the 
rose form a most attractive combination. 

If one has access to country fields in No- 





A COVER PROPERLY SET. 


vember, the glowing red berries and vines and 
branches of gorgeous hues that may then be 
had offer most artistic material. The downy 
thistle balls picked at the right time are effec- 
tive mixed with autumn vines and berries. 

It should not be forgotten that autumn 
leaves may be gathered at the moment of 
their greatest beauty in late October or early 
November, and beautifully preserved by being 
dipped lightly in a weak gum-arabic water. 
When dry they should be kept in boxes, care- 
fully and lightly packed, as the treatment 
makes them very brittle. By this method, 
however, their colors are preserved, and they 
may be used repeatedly. 

When it comes to the matter of name and 
menu cards, the question is narrowed to indi- 
vidual taste. A wide choice is possible. The 
name card illustrated was one used at a 
Thanksgiving dinner of last year. It shows, 
appropriately, a Colonial hearth-stone, typical 
of the family gathering of those days. At the 
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MOST SUITABLE AS A PLACE CARD. 

side, attached to a ribbon and reproduced in 
its natural blue and white color, is an old- 
fashioned plate, the name space left across 
its centre. A Puritan maiden, a man in Co- 
lenial dress, an Indian, or merely a suggestive 
utensil like an old brass candlestick with its 
accompanying set of snuffers, are further sug- 
gestive ideas for any one skilful with brush 
or pencil. A simple dinner card is an autumn- 
leaf design, and even more typical, though 
less pretty, are pumpkin cards. A spray of 
bitter-sweet gives sufficient hint of old-time 
woods and fields to start imagination. 
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For favors, the cups in which the ice is 
served are shown in many suitable designs. 
The turkey box is more appropriate than 
graceful, but the large harvest apple, beauti- 
fully tinted in red and gold, is a valued bit of 
color when repeated at each cover. The col- 
lege man with his football or the football 
alone is sometimes effective, and always the 
pumpkin. A pretty favor at one dinner was 
a tiny box covered in red, white, and blue 
satin, and holding five grains of corn, a re- 
minder of the starvation times in New 
England. These were placed around the ta- 
ble, one at each plate. 

Sometimes the salad is served in a 
pumpkin, the inside being scooped out, and 
the shell lined with lettuce leaves. Put the 
salad in at the last moment, or it will take 
the taste of the vegetable. Fruit may be 
piled in a large perfect pumpkin whose stem 





CHRYSANTHEMUM ICE-CUP. 


end has been removed and the inside lined 
with waxed paper. 

The napkin fold illustrated is one used 
by the exclusive New York caterers. It is 
simple and elegant, and though not new, is 
seen at the best tables. The three figures 
show the detail of folding, the finished napkin 
with roll showing in the illustration of the 
cover arranged on the table. Figure 1 is in 
the upper right-hand corner, with Figure 2 
below it. 

After each figure is folded turn the nap- 
kin as it then stands completely over before 
the next fold is attempted. Figure 3 shows 
the fold for that figure half done; the roll at 
the right should be brought over to lie parallel 
with the roll at the left, to complete it. This 
simple arrangement is in better taste than the 
more elaborately ornamental napkin-folding 
attempted by servants in order to give a fes- 
tive appearance to the table. A flower may 
be tucked into the napkin fold. 
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LONG with 
the progress 
made in 

other things per- 

taining to children, 
the matter of dress 
has not been entirely forgotten. The days of 
large and elaborate wardrobes for infants, 
happily, have gone by, as well as the days of 
dresses heavily burdened with trimming and 
long enough, when the child was lying on 
the lap, to sweep the ground. Just stop to 
think for one moment what a burden the weak 
and tender little legs and feet were called 
upon to bear. First came the under-garments, 
then a flanne] skirt, usually heavily embroid- 
ered with silk or linen floss, a hem as deep as 
the embroidery, and perhaps several wide 
tucks, and the length of the skirt anywhere 
from thirty-five to forty inches. Next to the 
flannel petticoat came an elaborate white skirt 
with tucks, ruffles, and embroidery, and lastly 
the dress itself. One ancient and yellow relic 
of bygone days came under my observation a 
few days ago. The material was exceedingly 
fine. The length from the neck to the bottom 
of the hem measured fifty-two inches; around 
the bottom there was a ruffle of exquisite but 
solid embroidery, and there was group upon 


group of tucks with insertion between the * 


groups, this reaching almost to the waist. 
The waist was cut in some fancy shape and 
was elaborate with insertion, tucks, and tiny 
ruffles, thé skirt made quite full and gathered 
on at the waist, with an especially uncom- 
fortable bunch of gathers directly in the back. 
When one of these elaborate garments was 
stifly starched and ironed, and then put on 
the struggling infant, I feel quite sure if he 
had had the strength to express himself by 
more than a few feeble struggles or cries, 
there would indeed have been a conflict. 
There is no doubt that the outfit just de- 
scribed was considered elegant. As far as 
quality and quantity are concerned, the ma- 
terial is certainly of the finest, and the work 
exquisite; but what of the poor little infant 
who had to carry this load about with him? 
Think of the weight dragging down on those 
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little feet; for no matter how carefully or ten- 
derly the nurse or mother holds the little one, 
the bulk of the weight of these clothes, which 
is by no means slight, must fall to the weak 
infant to bear, thus causing the feet to extend 
downward, stretching the cords and muscles 
in a manner nature did not intend. This can- 
not fail to be more or less irritating, even at 
times painful. 

There is no reason why the baby of to-day 
should not have just as dainty, as fine and ex- 
pensive a wardrobe as the one of a few years 
ago, and there is every reason why he should 
not have all the weight and discomfort of the 
old one. The material may be as fine and 
as sheer as a mother’s taste and pocket will 
permit; it may have dainty embroidery or 
lace, but at the same time it should be as sim- 
ple in construction, as comfortable, and with 
as few seams, gathers, buttons, etc., as pos-- 
sible. 

Not such a very long time ago it would 
have been almost impossible to buy the neces- 
sary garments for an infant’s outfit, but to- 
day there are many shops which make a 
specialty of children’s and infants’ clothing 
and all their little belongings, and there is 
scarcely a department store that does not 
have its infants’ department. This makes the 
providing ‘of large outfits umnecessary; in 
fact, the healthy baby grows so rapidly that 
it is far better not to start with too many 
clothes. The first dresses are soon outgrown, 
and the kind of dresses needed for the second 
set depends much upon the season. For in- 
stance, the layette of a baby born in the late 
spring or early summer months would natu- 
rally differ somewhat from the autumn or 
winter layette. For the former the following 
is ample: Six dresses; six petticoats; s'x 
flannel skirts; six shirts; three flannel bands: 
four nievht-gowns: two dozen dianers eiah- 
teen inches wide by thirty-six inches lore; 
four dozen dianers twenty-two inches wide 
and forty-four inches long; four flannel or 
cashmere sacaues; four pairs of thin cashmere 
or woollen stockings; four pairs of Sootees or 
moccasins; two long wraps made of cashmere 
or light flannel, and one or two soft mull caps. 








HOW TO CLOTHE THE BABY 


Other accessories to a well-planned layette 
are a bath-tub, rubber preferred; a soap-dish 
without a cover; a half-dozen wash-cloths 
made of crash or soft linen; a half-dozen soft 
towels; bath thermometer; hot-water bag; 
a baby basket which should be furnished 
with one paper of large safety pins, two pa- 
pers of smaller ones about one inch long, and 
two papers of the smallest size, soap, baby 
powder of the best quality, powder box 
and puff, a small roll of absorbent cotton or 
small squares of old soft linen, a small pin- 
cushion, needles and thread, a small jar of 
white vaseline, a small pair of scissors with 
blunt edge, and a few smooth wooden tooth- 
picks. The basket should always contain one 
complete set of fresh clothing, wash-cloth, 
and towel. 

We will now go back and take up each de- 
tail of the summer baby’s layette. First, the 
dresses should not be more than twenty-eight 
or thirty inches long at the most. If you no- 
tice the development of the infant closely, you 
will observe that the hands and arms grow in 
strength much more rapidly than the legs and 
feet. This is probably partially due to the 
fact that at this early age the upper extremi- 
ties get more exercise than do the lower. 
From the infant’s earliest moments the arms 
are free from confinement; and he is allowed 
to move and wave them about with the 
greatest freedom. He soon learns to grasp 
and clutch at things with his tiny hands, and 
before long he develops a firm grip. ‘here 
has always been just as much inclination on 
the part of the infant to exercise his legs, 
but this he could not do, being hampered by 
the length of his clothes. 

For this reason it is best to have dresses 
and petticoats such a length that they will 
not interfere too much with the free move- 
ments of the legs. Another advantage in 
shorter dresses is that they are not so liable as 
are long ones to gather into uncomfortable 
bunches and folds when the little one is 
handled. At this season of the year, at the 
end of his second month, the baby will be 
more comfortable in short dresses. The first 
six dresses should be made a little large in 
order to allow for the growth of two months. 

As there is nothing sweeter and purer and 
more innocent than the new-born babe, the 
more simple and dainty his outfit is the more 
is it in keeping with the present fashion. 

The little dresses should be made of soft 
white material, with a tiny band of feather- 
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THE BABY’S FLANNEL WRAPPER. 


stitching finishing the yoke, and perhaps a 
narrow frill of very fine hand-embroidery 
or a bit of fine lace may be used. If pre- 
ferred, the gathers may be shirred down about 
three or four inches. The sleeve should be 
slightly full and gathered at the wrist with 
edging of embroidery or lace to match the 
neck. The hem of the dress should be four 
or five inches deep, hemmed by hand or hem- 
stitched; or if the mother craves for some- 
thing a little more elaborate, a number of fine 
tucks or groups of tucks may be made. 

As these dresses are to allow for the two 
months’ growing, it would be a good plan to 
insert at the neck and wrist, in place of the 
feather-stitching, a narrow bit of beading 
through which a narrow silk ribbon can be 
drawn, and the dress thus adjusted to the 
baby’s size. 

The white skirt should also be made of sim- 
ple and soft white material, hemmed like the 
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dress or with a few tucks. It should be made 
with a waist, the skirt fastened to the. waist 
by small, flat pleats—not gathers. This gar- 
ment should be an inch shorter than the 
dress. 

Next is the flannel petticoat, I think for the 
summer baby barrow-coat8 may be dispensed 
with as unnecessary, as we want to avoid pin- 
ning the baby’s feet in. Make the waist of 
this garment about half an incb longer than 
that of the white skirt, so the double row of 
pleatings do not come one over the other, 
making an uncomfortable thickness about the 
body at this point. The 
length should be a trifle less 
than that of the white petti- 
coat. The flannel for this 
garment should be fine, but 
very light, and finished with 
embroidéry not more than 
an inch deep, or with a 
simple seallop. Neither the 
white nor the flannel skirts 
should be too large around; 
the flannel skirt may be 
about fifty to fifty-two 
inches wide, the white skirt 
a trifle. wider. The proper 
length is twenty-five inches. 

The night-gowns for sum- 
mer should be made of fine 
outing flannel or French 
flannel. Night-gowns are 
somewhat of an innovation, 
the old-fashioned method be- 
ing to dress the new-born 
infant in a little muslin 
slip instead of a dress, put- 
ting him to bed in it and 
letting the child wear it for 
twenty-four hours before 
making any change. It is 
most desirable and much 
more comfortable and healthful that the 
child should be regularly undressed each 
night. When it is put to bed, dress and 
petticoats should be removed, thus giving the 
little body a chance to relax; stockings and 
bootees should also be taken off, and the face, 
neck, and extremities given a sponging with 
a soft wash-cloth wrung out of warm water. 
Then the night-gown is put on, and the baby 
tucked in bed. 

The night-gown may be a trifle longer than 
the dress, and either made to button at the 
bottom or a drawing-string run through the 





THE WHITE 





hem, which can be drawn and tied, thus al- 
lowing the feet room for exercise without be- 
ing exposed. 

The shirts are the next article in the baby’s 
wardrobe, and these should be composed 
chiefly of wool. Unfortunately, a very thin 
woollen shirt cannot be found in the shops, 
but a mixture of silk or cotton and wool can 
be found and of fairly light weight. As the 
child inereases in size, the shirts are likely 
to decrease with continued washing, so four 
or six shirts of about the same sjze, and com- 
fortably large for the infant, are enough to 
commence with, as_ these 
garments will have to be fre- 
quently renewed. 

The flannel rolling-bands 
should be of a light flannel 
and torn off in strips about 
six inches wide and twenty- 
five inches long. These 
bands should not be hemmed, 
as the fold will cause an 
uncomfortable ridge about 
the body. Finish the edges 
with a wide button - hole 
stitch of soft white silk; 
the bands should always be 
rolled before putting on. To 
put on properly commence a 
little to the left of the cen- 
tre of the abdomen, with roll 
uppermost, hold in place 
with the left hand, and with 
right hand roll it about the 
body. The band should be 
drawn with moderate firm- 
ness, and made to end under 
the left arm, where it should 
be sewed, not pinned. 

These bands need not be 
worn by the baby more than 
six or eight weeks; they are 
then replaced by the long, ribbed band. 
The ribbed bands, like the shirts, should be 
made of a combination of silk and wool, 
and be of as light weight as it is possible to 
obtain. 

As to the baby’s diapers there is a wide di- 
versity of opinion, but I think it is considered 
now by most authorities that a fine cotton 
bird’s-eye is best for the baby. Linen is cold 
and unyielding, and really not soft enough 
for children until it is fairly well worn out by 
constant washing. Cotton is soft after the 
first washing, and all diapering should be 
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well washed before it is put on the infant. 
Cotton is also much more absorbent than 
linen, and less cold in winter. As infants 
outgrow a small-sized diaper in a remarkably 
short time, they have not been mentioned as 
necessary ; but the eighteen-inch size will 
seem very large the first week or two of the 
infant’s life. If one can obtain any soft 
linen, such as old table-cloths, pillow slips, or 
fine sheets, these can be put to very good use, 
and made exceedingly convenient, by cutting 
them into small squares of twelve or fourteen 
inches, and making them double; these will 
be found most useful for the early weeks of 
infaney, and when outgrown, if folded and 
laid inside the eighteen-inch diaper, they can 
be used as long as they last. 

With dresses and petticoats made the length 
I have described, in the absence of the pin- 
ning blanket I advise stockings long enough 
to cover the legs of the infant. They should 
be pinned to the diaper, a piece of tape being 
sewed to the stocking for this purpose. 

Stockings are recommended for the same 
reason given so many times before—that the 
extremities should be kept warm, as it is very 
essential to the comfort and health of the 
child. The bootees mentioned are not abso- 
lutely necessary until short dresses are put 
on, but if there is the slightest tendency to 
cold feet they are indispensable. 

These small articles of foot covering— 
shoes, bootees, moccasins, or anything else one 
has a mind to call them—may be made of al- 


most any material. Cashmere ones lined 
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with soft silk and tastefully embroidered are 
coolest for summer; kid, chamois, soft leather 
daintily stitched and bound with silk, and 
with little silk cord lacings, or warm felt 
cloth is best for winter wear. 

Sacques made of cashmere, merino, or flan- 
nel are to be preferred to those made of 
knitted or crocheted worsted; the latter do 
not wash well, and baby’s fingers are al- 
ways getting caught or tangled in the coarse 
meshes. The former sacques may be bound 
with silk ribbon or finished with a little em- 
broidery around the edge. 

The afghans are better in warm weather 
made of flannel or some light woollen ma- 
terial, and can be either bound or scalloped. 
These are to throw over the child in case of 
draught, or on a cool day. 

It is not necessary to include a cloak in the 
summer wardrobe; it would probably be out- 
grown before there was any use for it. The 
wrappers mentioned serve the same purpose, 
and are all that is necessary. These should 
be made of French flannel or merino, either 
white or a delicate pink or blue; they can be 
lined with a thin China silk and made with 
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a collar or shoulder-cape. A little ornamen- 
tation in the way of ribbon, stitching, or deli- 
cate embroidery makes them very attractive 
little wraps. The caps should be of some 
thin, soft material such as fine mull. Most 
caps seen in the stores are stiff with dressing 
or starch, and uncomfortable and irritating 
to the infant’s tender scalp. These should 
most certainly be avoided. 

Of baby baskets there are numerous styles 
to be had, but a very simple one which an- 
swers the purpose exceedingly well can be 
gotten up at home. 

A flat basket, about sixteen inches long, 
and about twelve inches 
wide and five inches high, 
ean be purchased very 
reasonably. Cover this 
basket with a pink or blue 
cambric, and fasten over 
this plain white or dotted 
swiss. Make pockets in 
the corners for thread 
and thimbles and other 
little things. A _ ruffle 
around the outside, 
trimmed with a little nar- 
row ribbon or made with 
a perfectly plain hem, 
makes a very pretty, prac- 


tical, and inexpensive 
basket. 
Of the contents we 


have already spoken, but 
I must again emphasize 
the fact that the powder 
and soap should always 
be of the best quality. A 
recipe for an inexpensive 
and hygienic powder is as 
follows: corn- 
starch; 21%4- oz. taleum; 
4, oz. boric acid. 

The toothpicks mentioned above are in- 
tended to clean the nails; never use a sharp 
instrument for this purpose. A small piece 
of cotton wound around the end of a tooth- 
pick enables one to get in the folds of the 
ear, and the same device is also useful in 
cleaning the nose. Cotton or linen is used for 
cleaning eyes and mouth. 

The details of the winter wardrobe for the 
baby differ only from those of the summer 
wardrobe in that warmer clothing will be 
needed and the wardrobe must be somewhat 
larger. The length of the clothes should be 
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exactly the same. A child born in the autumn 
or early winter months would probably not get 
into short clothes at as early an age as the 
summer baby, consequently ten long dresses 
would be needed, five of the first size and 
five a little larger. Eight shirts will proba- 
bly be necessary, in two sizes, the bands being 
the same as in the summer layette. 

All flannel garments should be of the me- 
dium weight, if the nursery is kept at the 
uniform temperature of 68 or 70 degrees, 
which is nearly summer heat. Heavier cloth- 
ing will cause the child to perspire, and then 
there will be more danger of his catching cold 
from the sudden change 
when going into the air. 

This wardrobe may 
also contain four barrow- 
coats; these should be 
long enough to either 
turn up and button or 
pin at the bottom. They 
should be worn about 
four weeks; then the flan- 
nel petticoat will take 
their place. These flannel 
petticoats, like the sum- 
mer ones, should be made 
with waists, and there 
should be half a dozen. 
They may be fashioned 
with a view to cutting 
them down for short 
skirts later. 

The stockings should 
also be a trifle heavier 
than those described for 
the summer wardrobe, and 
shoes of kid or felt, or 
those knit from Saxony 
wool, are warm and com- 
fortable. The afghans 
should also be made of 
worsted or eider-down flannel. 

There will be needed for winter six night- 
gowns, and at least six little sacques, the ma- 
terial slightly heavier than that for the sum- 
mer. The baby will also, at this season, re- 
quire a warm coat of woollen material. If silk 
is used, an interlining of warm lamb’s wool 
will be necessary. The cap should be warm 
and close-fitting. Unless the weather is un- 
usually cold, I advise putting the baby in 
short clothes at the end of the fourth month, 
as the sooner he is allowed to use his little 
legs freely, the stronger they will become, 
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nounce an engagement, hearts 

predominated in the decora- 
tive and menu scheme. The luncheon 
was given by an aunt of the fiancée to a dozen of her girl 
friends. At each cover were heart-shaped boxes filled with 
rice, to be kept for the wedding rice-throwing. The centre-piece of pink 
roses outlined a heart. Over the head of the guest of honor hung a large 
double heart, gilded, and filled with pink rose petals. This heart was of two 
pieces of pasteboard fitted together. A pink ribbon hung from the top of 
one, and the bottom of the other, and as the formal announcement was made 
at the end of the luncheon two girls reached up and pulled, each of them a 
ribbon, which released the shower of rose leaves on the head of the blushing 
bride-to-be. One of the courses was heart salad. This was tomato jelly mould- 
ed in heart shape, each resting on a lettuce and masked with mayonnaise 
into which broken English walnuts had been stirred. With this were handed 
round heart sandwiches made of small crustless hearts of brown and white 
bread put together—white and brown. A large heart-shaped cake bore a 
double monogram, and was pierced by a golden arrow. 

While on the subject of announcement festivals the ingenious method of 
another fiancée is worth recording. Although her name had been coupled 
with the right man, nothing definite was known, and the company of young 
women gathered at the luncheon entirely unsuspicious of the pending word. 
The name cards were plain small white cards, and the courses were well 
under way when one guest chanced to turn her card over. On the other side 
was the engraved name of the fortunate lover, and on teasingly calling the 
attention of the company to the fact, other cards were turned over, to find 
that all were the visiting-cards of the same man. So the secret was out. 

At a dinner given just before a wedding the centre-piece of flowers was 
surrounded by white slippers filled with pink sweet-pease. These were set 
round with toes pointing outward, and from each went a broad ribbon to 
the cover, ending in a little suit-case packed with rice. The name of the 
guest was lettered across the plate end of the ribbon. The slippers were 
white kid, and to take off their serviceable effect each was covered with 
tissue-paper, a bit of a ruche going round the top. The favors were vign- 
ettes of the coming bride in white satin heart-shaped frames. 

Dream cakes are a chafing-dish dainty that may be relied upon to produce 
their name. Cut rounds or other fancy shapes of crustless bread; spread first 
with a thin slice of American cheese, not so rich as to be crumbly, then with 
mayonnaise. Fit its bread cover, and fry in butter in the chafing-dish. This 
is a delicious appetizer for an autumn house-party supper or a winter bite 
after the theatre. The cakes may be ready beforehand, and to sauté them is 
a quick operation. The mayonnaise may be omitted if preferred, the cheese 
then dusted with cayenne pepper. 

Pretty neck trifles that young women have been making the past summer 


A a luncheon this autumn, to an- 
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start with a crush stock of satin ribbon three inches wide. This is made of 
the lightest-shade of ribbon used, and to it in front is attached a cascade 
of half-inch ribbons falling in irregular lengths half-way down the bodice 
front. Each end of the narrow ribbon is tied in in a tiny bow. Three or four 
shades of the same color are used in combination, two yards each, if three 
shades are used, being sufficient. The ribbons are cut in unequal lengths 
and fastened to the stock after being folded evenly. A set of brown ribbons 
is effective with a pongee waist. Blue, red, and yellow sets are also extremely 
pretty. 

A merry-go-round evolved from very simple elements brought many a 
nickel to swell the receipts at a bazar held in the summer for a fresh-air 
fund. A tent was devoted to it, and visitors gaining entrance found on a 
table a music-box grinding out lively airs, while around the table an obliging 
young woman whose name was Mary slowly strolled. The promoters of the 
trick relied, for their continued profit, on that trait of human nature that 
dislikes to confess itself deceived, or, having been duped, is content that 
others should meet the same fate. 

A pretty effect at a recent house wedding was got by an arrangement of 
small floral wedding-bells arranged on an arch frame-work beneath which 
the couple stood for the ceremony, and afterwards for the reception. The 
frame-work was painted white and wound with smilax, and the bells were 
made of pink flowers. In the centre of each floral bell was fastened one of 
metal with a pleasant silver tinkle that rang out with the vibrations of the 
air. Still another pretty conceit in wedding floral decorations is the symbol, 
worked out in golden asters or chrysanthemums, of two large wedding-rings. 
These are tied together with broad white ribbons and hung over the place 
where the newly married pair will stand to receive congratulations, 

The “ shower” parties given to expectant brides are perhaps not to be rec- 
ommended unqualifiedly, but occasionally they seem acceptable. One that 
was the source of great fun to all concerned was given recently in an inland 
city by a young married friend of a coming bride. It was a “kitchen show- 
er,” and the guests on eritering found a butler presenting a new and shining 
frying-pan, decorated with a large pink ribbon bow, to receive their cards. 
The flowers that decorated the house profusely were arranged in kitchen 
utensils. Tin quart cups were hung everywhere to do duty as flower-vases, 
and large chopping-bowls. stood about+in various places holding ferns and 
flowers. Some of the gifts “showered ” were ingeniously funny. A mouse- 
trap of the cheap circular sort had a pink ribbon bow perking out from each 
mouse hole; a mop was gevered, as to its handle, with silver tinsel, and the 
mep itself was tied with ribbons. One useful gift was a dozen broom covers 
of white cotton flannel, narrow ribbons used as shir strings. 

In a girl’s room was seen, the other day, a picture-frame of the passe- 
partout variety, decorated with checks of theatre tickets. These were 
gummed on a cream-white background, the name of the play written above 
each coupon. College boys esteem these checks highly as memorabilia, but 
usually stick them around framed pictures or as a border to the chimney- 
piece. 

A simple but attractive fall arrangement for the luncheon table where 
artificial lights will not be introduced is to use a small oval mirror for the 
centre, with a glass rose-bow] set upon it in which are massed thickly, so that 
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GIRLS AND THEIR INTERESTS 


long stems will extend in every direétion, giving a sense of lavishness, golden- 
rod, coreopsis, or even rich yellow marigolds with their soft-toned foliage. 

In using gasoline to clean silk and other fabrics it will be found more ef- 
fectual for the service if diluted with water. The gasoline loosens the dirt, 
which the water then washes away. Use in the proportion of a cup 
of gasoline to two quarts of water. 

Young women whose mothers own sets of old-fashioned cameo jewelry 
may rejoice, for a revival of its popularity is heralded. Already, indeed, is it 
in evidence. The large cameo brooches are used as belt clasps, or to confine 
a fichu front of a bodice. One of the “drop” ear-rings which are a part of 
the set is used as a dangler from the slender neck-chain so much used. Other 
old ear-rings having a graceful drop attachment may be thus utilized, often 
without any help from the jeweller. Or a particularly handsome ball or hoop 
pendant can be fitted with a wire hook or clasp by which it may be attached 
to the chain. 

At a summer resort a few weeks ago, a young woman attracted some atten- 
tion wearing a dress-made of table-cloth linen. It was of the snowdrop pat- 
tern, and the border was used down the front and around the foot of the 
skirt. The shirt-waist, of the centre, had cuffs and belt of the border. It is 
referred to because, though this particular costume, well cut and smartly 
worn, had a certain stylish effect, the fashion is not one to be generally 
recommended, It does not seem necessary, nor in good taste, with so many 
fabrics to be had for dress purposes, to seek one distinctly devoted to another 
and quite extraneous use. 

A divan cushion for a college girl’s room had a collection of college flags 
embroidered on cream-white canvas cloth. They were set in a circle, their 
slender poles pointing to the centre. The material of the backing was used 
for the reverse side of the pillow, which might, however, have been more 
durably of some solid, darker color. A variegated cord finished the edge of 
the pillow. It was the suggestion of one who saw the cushion that an 
effective finish would have been the colors of the colleges represented, re- 
peated in tiny triangular silk flags, these to be set around the pillow between 
the covers, so that the pointed ends came out overlapping each other. 

At a Halloween cotillon all the favors may be typical of the occasion, and 
may be given out for each figure from a huge pumpkin that never grew on 
any vine. The ices should be served in vegetable forms. 

A pretty gift which a bridemaid made for the bride of a recent wedding 
was a complete set of sachets for night-dress, handkerchiefs, gloves, and veils, 
They were made of white satin painted with honeysuckle and bees, and 
lined with amber satin to tone with the honeysuckle. Any other decoration 
preferred could be used in either embroidery or painting. 

Basketry remains a most popular form of fancy-work for young women. 
On many summer piazzas reeds and raffia have been woven into shape while 
tongues flew or some one read aloud. It is an art easy to acquire, and fasci- 
nating in its development, for so soon as a few lessons have been taken, the 
worker sees stimulating possibilities in giving rein to her own fancy in de- 
sign. Many Christmas presents will take this form, as the range of service 
for the reed bowls and boxes is wide and useful. 

Marguerites is the fanciful name given to a dainty “ nibble” that is easily 
prepared, and sure to be acceptable to the traditional sweet tooth of the 
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average girl. Make a boiled icing, using one cup of confectioner’s sugar with 
0 a half-cupful of water. Boil until it strings in cold water, then beat it into 
the stiffly beaten white of one egg. The mixture should be quite stiff when 

* this is done. Now add one cupful of chopped nuts (almonds blanched are the 

} best) and half a cupful of dried currants that have been carefully looked over, 

’ washed, and dried in a clean towel. Spread the mixture on saltine or other 

: non-sweet cracker, and brown for a minute in a hot oven. 

Ae Nothing is prettier for bed-room draperies than the upholstery dimities in 
9 imitation of the old English styles. The large city shops have them in 
Ss large assortment, and send samples on application. They launder excellently, 
and are more durable than most flimsy fabrics. A set including bed-spread, 
canopy, and valance, with window hangings and perhaps dressing-table trim- 
mings—all of which may be made by the novice in sewing—makes a girl’s 
bed-room very pretty. Poles and rings are not used with these window 
draperies, a short valance at the top of the window, from under which the 
curtain falls in straight lines, being the proper arrangement. Valance and 
curtain are shirred on a rod or very slender pole. If a high four-post is 
owned, the dimity may be put on from post to post around the upper part, 
the actual top left open. This is preferred by many to a canopy, even of 
so sheer a fabric. 

A cunning little bisque doll dressed in full skirts and standing with arms 
outstretched is seen sometimes as a pen-holder on a desk. It is wise to make 
the dress of some flowered or spotted effect, lest a careless whisk of a pen may 
put on disfiguring blotches of ink. 

Be careful of the small accessories of the toilette. A careless woman betrays 
the characteristic in her gloves and shoes. Neat neckbands and skirts and 
waists that join properly are conditions worth striving for. The secret of 
being well dressed is to be so suitably and tidily dressed that the matter of 

appearance may be dismissed from one’s mind. “ Happy they who have no 
history,” writes Octave Feuillet. To paraphrase: Serene is she who has no 
discrepancies of toilette ta distract or handicap her. 

The popularity of the collections of small silver charms continues. Girls 
delight in the jingling trifles, and the silversmiths are adding to the assort- 
ment for the holiday trade. Tiny balloons and models of the famous air- 
ship are seen. A sprig of mistletoe curningly wrought in miniature is new. 
Some girls count their accumulation by scores and even hundreds. A chate- 
laine arrangement is much used. From a handsome silver mount hangs sil- 
ver chains of various short lengths, each ending in a ring hung full of little 
charms. A small collection may be attached to a silver bracelet. Still others 
depend from long neck-chains. Some girls collect generously but wear 
sparingly. One has arranged her collection on a sheet of thin wood. This 
she has covered with a light quality of velvet, and on it from small screw- 
hooks hang the silver baubles by the dozen. The board is supported on a 


small easel. All of which is put down as information rather than recom- 
mendation. 
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children stay and play are useful in many ways. If there is even 

a slight jog to the window they are easily fitted in; and boarded 
up, the top fitted on a hinge so that it may be raised, an excellent recep- 
tacle for play-room litter is provided. If liked, the space beneath one seat 
may have two shelves for the children’s books and magazines, in which case 
little curtains stretched on a wire or slender rod should fall from both seats. 
These should match the removable cushions of the seats, and should be of 
denim, chintz, or other stout and washable material. Have the windows 
thoroughly protected with window strips, for the children will sit in these 
seats for hours at a time, interested in out-door sights. Nothing more quickly 
induces serious colds than lounging in a draughty window. On the other 
hand, if the window is properly stripped, the seat boxes will prove added 
protection from draughts that are sure to come in around windows in our 
poorly built houses. 

When glass dishes are used for flowers, it is useful to have the open wire 
coverings that come for the purpose, through which the stems may be thrust. 
In this way a few flowers may be used to excellent advantage. These cov- 
erings fit long narrow, as well as circular dishes. The mirror mats are 
most desirable, too, and two or three or more in different sizes and shapes per- 
mit much variety in table decorations. It is a good plan, too, to have a set 
of four individual silver candlesticks, with a round of shades. The open- 
work silver shades with which a glazed color-piece is used are the most 
economical in the end. The color-pieces are very cheap, and once a set in 
pink, white, red, green, and yellow is acquired, a wide range in the table 
scheme is possible. As fresh candles must always be bought, it is easy to 
get them of the desired color. The detached candlesticks are also better 
value than the branching ones, when economy is to be considered and fre- 
quent entertaining is undertaken, as the arrangement of the former can be 
widely varied. 

A recent addition to the list of savory salts is onion salt, which is now put 
up in shaker cans or bottles for flavoring use. 

Rice balls make a pretty company garnish for soup to be used instead of 
plain rice. Mash or stir down with a fork a cupful of cold boiled rice, and 
mix with a batter made of one whole egg beaten, a table-spoonful of flour, 
with a seasoning of salt and a pinch of cayenne pepper. Stir smooth and 
make into balls not larger than a-small marble. These are dropped into 
the soup just before it is sent to the table. 

A scientific dermatologist says that the scalp of the head should not be 
reached with the brush if dandruff is present. This trouble, he further 
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asserts in a printed interview, is really a light form of eczema, which, if not 
checked, will extend over nose and cheeks, and, in the form of enlarged and 
blackened oil-glands, make the skin most unsightly. The trouble is so con- 
tagious that few escape it, and vigorous brushing of a diseased scalp, so 
often recommended by ignorant hair-dressers, will reinoculate the skin and 
prevent cure even under treatment. The hair may be smoothed with a 
brush, and that is all, Persons having dandruff should take great care of 
their brushes and combs, washing them in ammonia water and sun-drying 
every few days. After a cure antiseptic lotions should be often applied to 
prevent another attack, and ignorant treatment at any time should be 
avoided. 

Roll-trays are shown as new china furnishings for the table. They are 
long and exactly the width of a Vienna roll. Another addition to the break- 
fast service is the revival with a new name—breakfast frame—of the small 
caster of former days. This holds now, as it did then, oil, vinegar, salt, and 
pepper, and is offered in expensive silver and cut glass. 

Try for the Thanksgiving feast ham baked in cider. This can be done the 
day before, and warmed through when needed. Choose a good lean ham of 
about eight pounds. Wash thoroughly, and over the fleshy side sprinkle 
chopped onions, a little cloves and allspice, a teaspoonful of cinnamon, and 
a half-teaspoonful of ground ginger. Make flour and water into a paste 
as thick as dough, and cover oyer the ham. Put skin side down in the roast- 
ing-pan with two quarters. Cook slowly for three hours, basting every ten 
minutes. When done, take off the paste and rind, and set away. An hour 
before serving return to the baking-pan, flesh side down, brush the fat por- 
tion with beaten egg, and sprinkle thoroughly with chopped parsley and bread 
crumbs mixed, and let the ham heat through in the oven. Boil the cider in 
which the ham was first roasted down to a creamy sauce; remove every bit of 
fat from the surface, reheat, and send round in a sauce-boat with the ham. 

Six drops of olive oil used every third night to massage the lower face and 
throat will long keep off the first throat and chin wrinkles that all women 
dread. Use the tips of the fingers, and stroke the oil in gently yet' firmly. 
Leave it on overnight, washing it off in the morning with hot water 
and without soap. If it is found that every third night keeps the skin a bit 
too oily, the interval may be a little lengthened. 

The small miss from five to ten years old has her hair now fashionably cut 
in a way that is said to be good, for the locks, but possible in appearance 
only to such a fresh young face as she owns. It is cut straight around in 
a length which brings it behind just to the nape of her neck. The front locks 
are gathered from falling in her eyes, and tied with liberty satin ribbon about 
two inches wide in a soft bow with short ends, quite on the top of her head. 

Housewives should not forget that even with the most attractive open 
plumbing, the collection of filth in waste-pipes is still to be reckoned with. 
Until glass or something equally smooth can be used, the absorbent corrosive 
piping will accumulate matter that endangers health. Pipes should be fre- 
quently flushed out with strong hot sal-soda water, and afterwards with 
clear water. 

An ingenious conversion of a handsome mahogany four-post bedstead into 
a sort of divan settle was recently seen. The side pieces were shortened 
about half, and the head and foot posts cut sharply down to bring the bed 
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0 level about twenty inches from the floor. After that the cords were restored, 
a mattress put on, and cover and valance of green corduroy provided. 
A beautiful decoration at a Hallowe’en party can be made with a large 





pumpkin filled with salvia, and resting on a leaf of the castor-oil bean. 

The chatelaine who, in packing the picnic basket for some autumn house- 0) 
party sunset tea or other al fresco meal, substitutes rolls for the usual bread 
slices, will find herself very popular. For chicken salad, for example, to get 
even baker’s rolls of the variety known as milk rolls, take a bit of the inside 
crumb out with a fork, and use the shells to hold the salad, pressing the 
two halves together—will prove to have been an inspiration. 

A teacupful of blanched and finely chopped almonds added to the rice 
pudding made without eggs and by slow cooking, is a decided improve- 
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coffee to serve in the Turkish way. This is a fine quality of the berry, 
strong and finely powdered. It is as thick as syrup when drank, and is 
served very hot, and sent round without sugar or cream. 

An English woman says that at home pastry is considered unwholesome, but 
boiled suet puddings are permitted, even for children. They are considered 
nourishing, and are often served. For the children’s table the hard sauce Q 
is omitted, jam or maple syrup being used instead. ‘The recipe for a plain 
plum pudding got from an English housekeeper calls for one cupful each 7) 
of ground rice, suet, flour, sugar, stoned raisins, and milk, with one table- 
spoonful of vinegar and one teaspoonful of soda. Stir well together and Q 


\ 
C} 
ment. 
It is possible to get in New York, and presumably in other large cities, 


boil for three hours. 

One of the dyed chamois-skins is an excellent lamp mat for a polished ta- 
ble—the rich red, green, or a certain shade of peacock blue. A red one goes 
specially well with a lamp of Egyptian design. 

A grape catsup very good to serve with cold meats is still possible to make 
these late autumn days. Wash five pounds of grapes that have been stemmed @ 
before weighing, put them in a porcelain-lined kettle, and heat slowly till 
soft. Rub through a sieve and return to the fire with three pounds of sugar, 
one pint of vinegar, one teaspoonful each of ground cinnamon, allspice, and 6) 
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black pepper. Boil for an hour, and bottle while hot. 

Peeled, chopped tomato sprinkled over lettuce, the whole covered with 
French dressing, makes a Russian salad. 

As you value your own and your family’s digestion, don’t serve tea with 
fish, The tannic acid hardens the fibre and makes it indigestible. It 
should not be offered with any form of fish, shell-fish, or the articulate ani- 
mals like lobsters and crabs. Iced tea and soft-shell crabs, for example, are ¢ ) 
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combination that should be avoided. 

The delicious flavor which all travellers in France discover in the coffee of 
that country is got, it is said, by the addition of a little butter and sugar ¢ 
during the roasting process. To every three pounds of roasting berries a ta- 
blespoonful each of butter and powdered sugar is added. These in melting  { 
spread over the beans in a thin coating, which holds the aroma and con- 
tributes a caramel flavor that is delicious and distinctive. s 
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HOUGH one were to search the me- 
+; tropolis, it would be difficult to find a 
room occupied by a bread-winning wo- 

man in practical lines in which so much of 
the home spirit, of ingenuity, coupled with 
a connoisseur’s taste, is displayed, as will be 
discovered in the second room to be illustra- 
ted in this series of “One Room ” papers. 

The owner of the room is at once a woman 
of culture and of philosophical conclusions 
on the subject of boarding-house life. In 
her opinion it possesses more advantages than 
disadvantages; and to her the greatest draw- 
back to happiness in such life lies in the fact 
that those who are obliged so to live cultivate 
a restlessness that impels them to frequent 
changes of residence, quite as often without 
as with a feal cause for dissatisfaction. 

This, sooner or later, begets a hopelessness 
and indifference to surroundings, and effec- 
tually destroys the possibility of the pleasant 
home one might otherwise find in many a 
boarding-house. Of such homes there are 
many, if the seeker will but exercise discrimi- 
nation in making her selection, and extend, 
onee she is installed, the same consideration 
to others which she would feel called upon to 
exercise were she among the members of her 
own family. 

To others of her sex who gain a livelihood 
in the city, and who live in a similar way, the 
advice of this wise woman is to select care- 
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fully the future room, and then abide by it 
as well as in it. A study of the possibili- 
ties of almost any room will amply repay the 
occupant for the time bestowed on it. 

“TI myself,” said this admirable home- 
maker, “ have occupied the room you wish to 
describe nine years, though previous to tak- 
ing possession of it I had had varied experi- 
ences in other houses less satisfactory to me. 
I have lived in rooms that were utterly im- 
possible, and which even I, who have made 
something of this as you see, would despair 
of ever finding comfort in. Yet it is sel- 
dom one finds herself in a room where every- 
thing is wrong; and when the walls and car- 
pets are even passably good, the person going 
into such room, who has even a very few 
possessions of her own, generally can evolve 
something attractive, and characteristic even, 
if she will really devote herself to the devel- 
opment of it. It is by many experiences that 
[I have gained wisdom enough to see the 
value of Dr. Johnson’s advice ‘to spend a 
little money for my room’s sake,’ though,” 
she added, “I have done this cautiously, and 
at no time have I bought cheap or merely 
‘ make-shift’ things.” 

I remarked upon the peculiar features of 
her room, and upon the clever way in which 
she had succeeded in turning what at first 
seemed actual disadvantages into points of 
‘beauty. It is an extension room on the first 
floor, built on what originally was probably 
the wide back veranda of an old-fashioned 
residence. Long French windows, nine feet 
high, and leading into the parlor, break the 
inner, western wall, and others as wide divide 
the opposite wall. The owner’s experience in 
bringing the room to its present appearance 
of beauty and richness may be told best by 
herself. 

“Tn the first place,” she said, “a really suc- 
cessful room, like a commodious home, a suc- 
cessful business venture, or a professional 
rank attained, is a matter of slow growth. 
A full purse will not make it, for that often 
leads to hasty purchases, which are seldom 
wise for the successful bread-winner. 

“My room, you see, is far from ordinary in 
shape. To bring it to its present condition 
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A FRENCH DESK STANDS BETWEEN THE 


was really a problem. Here are four enor- 
mous windows, two on each of the longer 
walls, a fireplace at one end, and at the other 
the door. This leaves very little wall space, 
though its airiness and healthfulness were 
qualities that more than made up for any 
lack there. When I first took possession of 
it the room was furnished conventionally. 
The floor was covered with a none too fresh 
matting, and a folding-bed occupied the 
corner in which this French desk now stands, 
between the mantel-piece and window on the 
left. 

“ My first step toward the ‘ higher life’ was 
to get rid of the bed and to substitute a cot 
which, with the aid of some Oriental print 
drapery and linen-covered pillows, was soon 
transformed into a dainty divan. In the 
course of time I was able to lay aside the 
print cover and to put into its place the Kis 
Khelim rug you now see; though I am care- 
ful of this, putting it away each summer and 
returning to the print cover for that season. 

“ Next, I took up the matting and filled the 
cracks of the soft floor with patent wood- 
filler, afterwards staining and varnishing the 
floor. My rugs came one by one, for in the 
purchase of rugs especially haste is often 
waste. 

“ Fortunately for me, the walls were treated 


MANTEL-PIECE AND WINDOW. 


as you see them, in sage-green damask car- 
ried quite to the plaster moulding of the ceil- 
ing, where the paper is finished with a black 
picture-moulding. This furnished the motive 
for many of my future purchases. The beau- 
tiful Colonial desk there in the northeast 
corner was an heirloom which I had always 
had. 

“1 soon discovered that sage green was an 
ideal color for the room. It takes the warm 
tones of mahogany, and enhances them, and 
is an equally fine background for woods of 
golden brown or other deep rich shades. 
With this in mind I proceeded to hang the 
outside (east) windows with green cotton 
mesh curtains, thus carrying the color scheme 
out still more perfectly. Gradually I began 
to gather about me little brass things and odd 
pieces of desirable furniture. Happily, too, 
for me, I was already the owner of the two 
East India mosque hangings which were suf- 
ficiently long to cover completely the long 
French windows that open into the next 
room. These draperies, as you see, hang with- 
out a ripple, and almost entirely conceal the 
window-frames as well as the windows them- 
selves. The yellowish hanging with all that 
mingling of dull Indian red suggested itself 
as a good background for my divan. 

“T have so often seen really good rooms 
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vulgarized by the poor taste of their inmates, 
that I determined that, come what might, I 
would avoid the loading of my walls with 
cheap pictures. This will explain to you 
_ the many little mirrors you see about. When 
I have lighted upon a picturesque little gilt 
frame minus a picture, I have bought it and 
had a mirror put in. I prefer the reflections 
and the illusion of size gained by looking- 
glasses, to gaudy or badly executed pictures. 
Such pictures as I have acquired are all low 
in tone, and I have chosen black frames for 
them, with at most a bit of gilt on one here 
and there. To my mind these aré richer than 
anything else I might get for placing against 
a green background. 

“The antique pieces you see have been ac- 
quired year by year, each piece having been 
selected because of its real usefulness.” In- 
deed, everything in my room is primarily 
there for a utilitarian purpose, unless one 
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might except the mosaic glass fireplace I have 
lately added. That, you know, is removable, 
and may be carried about as easily as a 
trunk. It completely hides an old-fashioned 
marble mantel-piece which, for a long time, in 
my more dejected moods, bore its own resem- 
blance to a sarcophagus or other mortuary. 
This mosaic mantel is cheerful, dainty, and, 
to my mind, artistic enough to pay me in 
pleasure for all I invested in it. 

“T pursue a decided method in all my pur- 
chases,” continued my quondam hostess. “ | 
never buy ‘leggy’ things, the only article of 
that character I own being the mahogany 
card table you will see under the curio- 
shelves which I have had built in to the right 
of the’ mantel-piece. If one has a small 
reom, every inch of floor space must be 
given its full value. This apartment is 
twelve by sixteen feet. 

“You will notice I have not a tea table in 





THE DIVAN IS PLACED AGAINST CURTAINS COVERING AN UNUSED WINDOW. 
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-it. That is because I don’t drink tea, and I 
have neither taste nor time to potter with 
such perishable things in a small room. At 
the head of my divan I have a two-tiered 
teakwood which to stand a night 
lamp and such books as I may feel a desire 
to have near my couch. 


table, on 


From my own experi- 
ence I have come to the conclusion that so- 
journers who themselves are willing to con- 
tribute to the beautifying of their rooms 
should choose, wherever possible, fancy chests 
with much cabinet or drawer space, in prefer- 
ence to thin-legged stands and tables. In 
this room I have four such pieces. There is 
my Colonial desk, with three capacious lower 
drawers in which I can keep a very liberal 
supply of muslin garments. Above these is a 
shallow top drawer, in which, not being a 
professional writer, I can keep such supply 
of writing materials as may not be accom- 
modated in the pigeon-holes under the book- 
shelves. These and top drawer will hold a 
large supply. 

“The Louis XV. desk that stands in the 

Vor. XXXVI.—69. 
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DESK IS AN HEIRLOOM. 
corner I confess I bought from sheer love of 
beautiful things. Yet it, too, is useful to 
me; for its drawer space serves to hold my 
better bodices, petticoats, ete. My little 
Dutch chest at the foot of the divan is 
equally valuable. In it I keep all my mend- 
ing materials, and use the top for my metal 
reading-lamp and occasional magazines. 
“Tn lieu of the conventional dressing-table, 
for which I had no room, and do not like, any- 
way,” she hastened to add, “in a room that 
must be used as a sitting-room, too, I have 
found this little Queen Anne chest, which ex- 
actly fits the space between these east win- 
dows, an ideal place for a dressing-table. 
The mirror over it is the simplest of Colonial 
pieces, and is amply large for dressing pur- 
poses. In the chest below I keep all my little 
things such as gloves, neck-wear, hosiery, etc., 
and in the top drawer my manicure utensils 
and brushes are kept. My wash-stand and 
larger toilet necessities are in the large closet 
across the hall, in which there is also some 
wall space for the hanging of skirts,” 
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HE illustrations 
Ez shown here are 

of a sofa pillow 
embroidered in the 
beautiful Florentine 
canvas-work which has 
all the advantages of 
cross-stitch work with- 
out its faults. The 
finished oblong pillow 
gives an adequate idea 
of a most effective and 
at the same time most 
serviceable cushion. 
The design is purely 
conventional and so is the coloring, which, 
however, may be varied to any extent de- 
sired; but the complete work is such a suc- 
cess that the pillow is an inspiration to effort 
in this kind of embroidery. The soft greens 
and wood browns may be charmingly com- 
bined in such conventional designs, and the 
canvas-work when well done gives the effect 
of old tapestry. It is particularly artistic be- 
cause of the blending of the tones, and for 
that reason the rather dull, faded-looking 
colors are the best to choose for such work. 

Canvas-work has been greatly criticised and 
condemned as stiff and mechanical, and there- 
fore inartistic; but, as these illustrations 
show, it has great possibilities beyond mere 
stiff geometric designs. Naturally the pat- 
terns for such work must be more or less con- 
ventionalized, but where a good design of a 
flower form is used in conventional form, and 
the colors and stitches are well chosen, no em- 
broidery could be more artistic, and certainly 
none is more appropriate for such uses as the 
adornment of sofa cushions. 

The finished cushion is an all-over piece 
of work and a particularly convenient kind of 
embroidery for picking up, as it does not need 
to be worked in a frame. The design in the 
ease of the pillow photographed was worked 
in four shades of blue. The deepest shade 
defines the raylike pattern and also the bars 
running both ways. The background is in 
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pale blue and yellows. The whole work is 
rainbow-like—a beautiful pillow, and one 
which can be freely used, for the. material 
with which the linen canvas is embroidered 
is the untwisted, lustreless, filo silk, not the 
glossy floss. This silk should be used in three 
or six strands—that is, the thread, as it comes, 
split in half or not at all—according to the 
mesh of the canvas. The pattern should be 
worked out first as shown in the other photo- 
graphs, and the background afterwards filled 
in. Notice in these illustrations. how cleverly 
the background is managed. These are in- 





TULIP DESIGN 
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complete and so show the process. The wavy 
background lines give a most brilliant effect 
in well-chosen colors. 

This style of canvas embroidery belongs in 
its crigin to Florence. The stitch, as is ap- 
parent, is perpendicular, and, if one is, care- 
ful not to draw the canvas, is quite easy to do. 

The arrangement of the tulips in the first 
photograph is an exceedingly pretty one for 
2 cushion, and the worker will find it quite 
possible to use other conventional motifs in 
this way. 
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FINISHED CONVENTIONAL CANVAS 

Brown linen sofa cushions are most com- 
fortable-looking and especially useful for a 
summer-house or veranda. Instead of mak- 
ing new pillows for the season, however, it is 
a good idea to make covers of brown linen, 
which button or lace on one side, and slip the 
winter cushions into these. They not only 
protect the cushions, but make of them a new 
set for warm-weather use. Such covers should 
be embroidered simply. Pretty all-over pat- 
terns or powderings worked in outline with 
heavy flosses or cottons are the most appro- 
priate decorations. Brown canvases worked 
with designs in dull coloring in this same 
style of canvas Florentine work make ex- 
tremely effective covers, even when the back- 
ground is not filled in. The rather open 
mesh of the canvas and its cool brown tone 
when used over a silk-covered pillow for a 
protection cover are very pleasing. A conven- 
tionalized flower design, such as the tulip 
shown in the first illustration, scattered over 
the surface is the usual way of decorating 
such covers. For a man’s room the deep 
brown linens with dull embroidery are in 
very good taste. Sometimes such covers are 
finished with narrow hems around two squares 
somewhat smaller than the pillow to be cover- 
ed, and are laced together over a silk cover 
by means of an inch-wide ribbon run through 
button-holes. The same plan is often fol- 
lowed with squares of the Italian cut-work 
of white linen. The gray linen which was so 
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popular the past sum- 
mer is combined with 
gray linen !ace and 
made into these covers, 
to put over a pillow- 
cover of rich 


red or 
golden - brown India 
silk with very good 
effect. 


Some very rich pil- 
lows made on canvas or 
a heavy soft linen are 
embroidered all over the 
background, but not in 
a close stitch. For in- 
stance, a pillow cover 
of dull brown soft linen 
is decorated with a huge 
dragon outlined with 
gold cord couched on 
with black heavy twist- 
ed silk. The whole 
background is cross- 
stitched with a single thread of golden-brown 
filo silk, several different shades of the brown 
being used and blended indiscriminately. 





PARTIALLY WORKED DESIGN. 


The result is extremely good in its richness 
of tone and the effect of the plain linen in 
the dragon’s body. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 





I'ue practical and thoroughly modern pattern-sheet supplement that appears with this issue represents patterns to the market 


value of about $2. 


Iheir value in the preparation of the family wardrobe will prove at least five times as great. 


This supplement, 


if the patterns are studied out and traced according to directions, will prove of the utmost convenience to those of our readers who 


make their own or their children’s clothing 


HE patterns given on the accompanying 
supplement are drafted to the same 
proportions and after the same style as 

the Bazar’s cut paper patterns. 
plement all seams are allowed, and the width 
of the seam is printed clearly at each seam. 


As many persons prefer to 
pay the cost of the pattern 
rather than to trace it from 
the sheet, the Bazar has ar- 
ranged that these patterns 
are for sale at the same 
prices as are the regular cut 
paper patterns, except that in 
the case of the supplement 
patterns, which are given on 
the sheet only in the one size 
which seems best suited to 
the design, double price must 
be paid when a different size 
is to be drafted especially. 


Young Girl’s School Dress 

See Diagram Group I., Pattern-sheet 
Supplement 

HE simple but very effec- 

tive dress illustrated on 
this page is for a girl of four- 
teen years, and in that size 
is the pattern given on the 
supplement. But the design 
is quite suitable for any 
age from twelve to eigh- 
teen years. It is a model 
which may well be copied in 
serge, cashmere, or cheviot. 
Even for the pretty checked 
taffetas and the colored pon- 
gees, which will be much 
used for young girls’ more 
formal dresses, this would be 
a pretty design. It will take 
74% yards of 45-inch-wide 


On the sup- 





GIRL’S SCHOOL DRESS, NO. 14 


Size, 14 years only. Price, 50 cents. 
See Diagram Group I., Pattern-sheet 


Supplement. 


material which is so woven or designed that 
there is an up and down to it, and 634 yards 
where the material is reversible. 
or taffeta twice as many yards will be required. 

The skirt is made in seven pieces. 
front should be cut with the centre line on a 
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fold of the material, and to 
this should be joined the sides 
and back parts of the pleated 
flounce. These should be laid 
in the box-pleats and care- 
fully pressed, and then should 
be joined to the side gores of 
the skirt. The back is finished 
with a shallow in- turning 
pleat at the top, and there is 
a little dart over each hip, 
this to be fitted to the figure. 

The pattern of the front of 
the waist is marked with a 
dotted line where the centre 
should be, and the left front 
is to be cut only to that line, 
while the right side should 
be cut the full size. 


Tucked Skirt for Young Girl 
See Diagram Group III., Pattern-sheet 
Supplement 

HE plain and the plaid 

materials for young girls’ 
school and walking gowns for 
the coming winter will be 
made more often in the tuck- 
ed and pleated styles than in 
any other way. Such skirts 
are particularly suited to 
young girls, the fulness 
around the hips being in no 
way objectionable on their 
usually slight figures, and the 
flare around the ankles being 
most comfortable for every- 
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GIRL’S TUCKED SKIRT, NO. 15. 


Size, 16 years only. Price, 25 cents. 
See Diagram Group III., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


day use and for skating and golf. The pat- 
tern given in Diagram Group III. on the sup- 
plement is for a girl of sixteen years of age. 
The quantity of material required to make 
the skirt is 534 yards where there is a nap to 
the cloth so that it may not be turned upside 
down, and 544 yards where the forms may be 
turned and fitted in. 

On each form are notches at the top and 
bottom which indicate the sewing lines for 
the tucks; these should be marked on the 
cloth by a basting thread or with pins, and a 
fold of the material laid smooth and straight 
between the lines, that the line of the tuck 
may be true. If any fitting is needed over 
the hips, it may be managed easily by lap- 
ping a few tucks on each side a little more 


than the notches indicate. In tracing these 
forms from the pattern sheet be sure to note 
the fact that as they are too large to go on 
the sheet the overhanging portions are turned 
back and a dotted line indicates the place of 
turning. 
Woman’s Winter Cloak 
See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement 

HE long and three-quarter-length cloaks 

which are to be most popular this winter, 
while not exactly easy things to make, are 
yet quite possible with the home dressmaker—- 
much more so than is any really tailored gar- 
ment. These cloaks are made of silk, velvet, 
poplin, and broadcloth, and sometimes of the 
soft, hairy zibeline which is much in vogue 
for gowns. They are usually lined with white 
satin or brocade, and are quite suitable alike 





WOMAN’S WINTER CLOAK, NO. 16. 


Size, 36 inches bust measure only. Price, 25 cents. 
See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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BABY’S LONG CLOAK, NO. 17. 
Size, 3 months old only. Price, 25 cents. 
See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


for young and for old women. Naturally the 
materials and the amount of trimming vary 
according to what is suitable for the age of 
the intended wearer. 

The model which is copied in the pattern 
given on the supplement in 36-inch bust 
measure is about the average in style. It has 
a fur collar and deep, loose cuff. It is of 
black fine broadcloth with white satin lining. 
The broad, double-breasted fronts are faced 
with the satin and edged with a heavy, rich 
ecru lace, and over this, down each side, are 
fastened stitched straps of the black cloth, in 
each of which is a button-hole. These straps 
on the right side button over to a row of 
handsome buttons at the left, which, for the 
sake of the effect when the cloak is thrown 
open, are duplicated down the right side. The 
straps, too, which by their contrast with the 
satin and lace are very decorative, appear on 
the left side of the front as well as on the 
right. For such a cloak, 43%4 yards of cloth 
will be needed, or twice that amount of velvet. 
The same quantity of satin for lining will be 
required as will be of velvet for the outside. 
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Baby’s Long Cloak 
See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement 

T is seldom that a baby needs an out-door 

cloak before it is three months old. A baby 
born in the early summer or late spring natu- 
rally needs only a thin cashmere or flannel 
wrap when it is old enough to be taken out, 
and a child which is born in winter is seldom 
allowed to risk the cold air for a while. Be- 
eause of these facts it is wise that the baby’s 
first cloak should be of a size to fit a child of 
three months, and if he goes out sooner, he 
may, for the sake of the future, overlook the 
fact that his coat is a bit loose. 

The little caped overcoat shown here and 
given on the pattern supplement in Group V. 
is for a three-months-old baby. It will take 
4% yards of material 30 inches wide. It 
should be warmly interlined for winter use, 
and the capes should be lined with white silk. 
A little cream lace or a silk braid is the best 
trimming. 

The same design may be used, naturally, 
for a cashmere wrap for summer for a small 
baby, the interlining being omitted in such a 
cloak. Embroidery in silk on the cashmere 
capes and collar makes a very pretty finish 
instead of lace. Sometimes for a little baby’s 
winter coat of white cloth such capes are 
trimmed with an edge of swan’s-down. 


Little Boy’s or Gir?s Frock 
See Diagram Group VI., Pattern-sheet Supplement 
UITABLE for either a little boy or a little 
girl is the frock illustrated here. It is a 
modification of the 
Russian - blouse style, 
afid is most serviceable 


because simple to 
make and easy to 
launder. Ht is a par- 


ticularly good design 
for little children’s 
gingham or linen 
suits, but may be 
used, too, for woollen 
goods for children 
who have departed 
from the rule of wash 
dresses even at the 
early age of four, 
for which size the pat- 
tern is given. Pat- 
tern for a foundation 
waist is provided to 
hold the skirt in po- 








BACK OF NO. 19. 
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BOY’S OR GIRL’S FROCK, NO. 18. 


Size, 4 years only. Price, 35 cents 
See Diagram Group VI., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


sition and also to make the frock warmer 
for autumn and winter wear. The tucks are 
distinctly marked on the pattern. These may 
be machine-stitched or they may be finished 
with a row of feather-stitching in heavy black 
or white twisted silk or white linen floss. The 
latter makes a very pretty finish on a colored 
gingham, with pearl buttons down the front. 
A simple guimpe of white lawn may be used 
with such a frock for cold weather. The 
pattern takes 3 yards of 45-inch woollen ma- 
terial or 444 yards of linen or gingham. 


Woman’s Tucked Waist 

See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement 

HREE and three-quarter yards of flannel 

or cashmere without nap, or four and a 
half yards of silk, will cut the woman’s waist 
which appears on this page, and pattern for 
which is given in Group IV. on the supple- 
ment sheet for a figure of 36 inches bust mea- 
sure. The waist is laid in groups of tucks, 
the yoke-shaped collar being tucked solid— 
that is, cut from tucked material. A pretty 
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contrast will be obtained by using silk for the 
collar and flannel or cashmere for the body of 
the waist. The trimming may be of con- 
trasting material, say black velvet ribbon or 
a heavy silk braid, or it may be a-stitched 
fold of the main part of the waist. Little 
gilt or silver buttons, or, if a plainer effect 
is preferred, white pearl buttons, should 
be used to trim this band. The body of 
the waist is supposed to be made without 
lining, but if a lining is considered neces- 
sary, any simple pattern cut on good lines 
will be perfectly appropriate to use. The 
Bazar model waist lining, which may be used 
for any waist, is No, 351, and the price in any 
of the regular sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, or 40 inches 
bust measure, is 25 cents. A lining form for 
the sleeves is provided, the puff to be attached 
to this. 

This is a good model to use for making any 
of the beautiful satin crépe de Chine and 
liberty silk waists which are to be so much 
used this winter with cloth skirts to match. 





WOMAN’S TUCKED WAIST, NO. 19. 
Size, 36 inches bust measure only. 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Price, 25 cents. 
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& , 
¢ Thanksgiving Reflections Q 
0. HE virtue of gratitude is a rare and often a difficult one, and we all ° 
%, £ stand in some need of a national reminder to the practice of it. It ©% 
0 requires of us a mind at once rejoicing and humble. It requires, too, b 
@ recognition of those ties of relationship which we too commonly stretch & 
© to the breaking-point; and a willingness to give bountifully, in our turn, to © 
Vi those who have given to us. In the effort to be duly appreciative, we read- 2 
~ just these relationships, and restore an often trembling balance. Let us give © 
' thanks, then, first of all, for the power to feel grateful, knowing that, so long fe) 
as we possess this power, one corner at least of our hearts, blessed with the % 
¢ sun and rain of a heavenly climate, will bear its share of fruit. 
: Besides the involuntary ties of birth, we recognize at this season the vol- Q 
Q untary ties of the heart—our friendships; and never had we women greater ¢ 
cause to be thankful for them than now. There is a growing acknowledgment 9 
of the sex-sympathy between woman and woman which marks the age and 9% 
, makes the modern woman almost as universally her sister’s defender now as @ 
‘ she was formerly, if we are to believe the satirists and novelists, her defamer. 
3 Nor are we limited to our own sex; men hold us in greater honor than they Y 
a were used to do; and the custom of our times permits us a greater freedom & 
a of intercourse with them, a knowledge of them, and a consequent enlarge- < 


o ment of our feminine point of view. 

: These things and the implied increasing solidarity of the race have 

© brought us a greater facility of domestic life. Even though we still have 
the servant problem, we have all sorts of countervailing advantages. Man’s 

¢ inventive and commercial genius has come, at least in part, to our aid. 

.  Labor-saving devices multiply on every hand; ready-made clothing and silko- 

C line comfortables reduce the necessity for sewing and quilting; while food 
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‘ is put up in increasingly attractive forms—some of it even obligingly predi- 4 
© — gested for us. , “ 
Moreover, no one of us is so swept aside out of the current of daily joys 32 

€ that she has not the reason to be thankful for the love of some little child, % 
© whether her own or another’s—whether coming and going at rare intervals, > 
E like an angel presence, or kicking his heels against her hearthstone in very ¢° 
- human and objectionable fashion. Somewhere and sometime each woman fe) 
& has felt the blessed influence of childhood, forcing her out of her self-absorp- 5 
5 tion and into closer touch with the humanities. 4 
- Because the very fact of our womanhood brings us thus close to the child ¢ 
© heart, and for other reasons, we have most of all to be thankful that we are % 
; women. Womanhood is a high estate, and throughout the ages the best wo- 5 

+ men have felt it so; but in this age, and especially in this country, all men 

S as well as all women confess it. To us is granted liberty, and opportunity, 3 
© and honor; for them let us be grateful—with a trembling gratitude. For ° 
the proof of true thanksgiving is the effort to become worthy; without this 9 

° 


the thanks are of the lips merely, and are better unuttered. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Woman’s Fault 


WOMAN of experience laid down the law lately as follows: “In almost 
all the cases of unhappy marriage, or family trouble, it is the woman’s 
fault. Somebody has to be unselfish, and keep putting things right, in every 
household, and the woman is the one to do it. When she stands on her rights 
and will not do it, she may be a fine character, but the result is disastrous.” 
It was a hard saying—a counsel of perfection. Yet it had more than a 
little wisdom in it. Every one recalls household situations where a woman 
standing on clear rights would have probably wrecked all future peace, but 
where a woman’s wise unselfishness, instead, brought matters slowly right in 
the end. Patient Grizel may have gone too far, but she was on the right 
track. There is such a thing as a determined renunciation of self in order 
that a tangle may be set right, which produces even a higher moral effect than 
insistence upon just rights. Such open-eyed renunciation is very different 
from being trampled upon or ground down in spite of protest. It has the 
dignity and the power that belong to all voluntary sacrifice; and it calls out 
in response to its own nobility all the nobility there is in the souls around it. 
Individualism is woman’s watchword to-day. But individualism cannot be 
practised by all the members of a family without breaking up. family rela- 
tions in short order. Some one in the household must take the collective 
view, which subordinates individual wills to the common good. One such 
person in a house will make it a home; and woman has always been the 
home-maker, rather than man. 





A Fine Distinction 
HE is a colored woman,—a laundress, and an excellent one. She sup- 
ports two small children of her own, and a third child, brought into the 

world by her sister, now dead. She works, usually, from six in the morning 
until nine or ten at night; sometimes until three or four in the morning. 

Last month she sent by express an enormous hamper of freshly laundered 
clothing to a woman patron in the mountains, and, after a week’s delay, re- 
ceived a message from the owner that it had not arrived. She dropped her 
work, grasped the express company’s receipt in her hard black palm, and 
went to the office to make inquiries. The agent waved his hand. 

“ Oh, I can’t attend to that now,” he said, loftily; “ she'll get it all right.” 

That was all the satisfaction the little black laundress received, though she 
had used half a day of her time. Days passed; telegrams and letters came 
from the irate woman in the mountains. The black laundress went to the 
express agent again, losing another half day of work, and spending car fare 
she could ill afford to spare. 

“ My missis is very angry,” she said, timidly, to the lord of creation be- 
hind the desk. “ Her clothes was very expensive, an’ it’s a heavy loss,” 

The lord of creation looked at her suddenly. . 

“Didn’t that package belong to you,” he asked, “or to some of your 
family? Oh, if I’d known that I’d have looked it up a week ago!” 

The colored laundress, with the company’s receipt for her money in her 
pocket, wonders why. So do a few others who have made a careful note of 
that agent’s name and address. 
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HER 


FIRST 


DINNER 





FOR HER HUSBAND, 


ONE EXPLANATION 
“T am told that Mr. 
Perkasie has proposed 
to Miss Tenspot,” said 
Miss Frocks. 
“ Election bet?” ask- 
ed Miss Bunting. 





AN OPTIMIST 

“ Have you any idea, 
sir, how much it costs 
to support my daugh- 
ter?” 

“Good heavens, no! 
If I allowed that to 
prey on my mind I 
wouldn't marry her at 
all.” 


TAMED 


Von BLUMER (roar- 
ing). “ Who told you to 
put this paper on the 
wall?” 

DECORATOR. 
wife, sir.” ; 

Von Biumer. “ Pret- 
ty, isn’t it?” 


* Your 





PROOF 


“What makes you 
think they are _ so 
wealthy ?” 

“ Because I see the 
meat-wagon in front of 
their house almost ev- 
ery day.” 


A MISTAKE 


Srecria. “I came near 
missing a proposal last 
night.’* 

Betta. “ You did?” 

STretxa. “ Yes. He got 
down on his knees, and 
I thought he was mere- 
ly looking for a ping- 
pong ball.” 


THEIR DATES 


“They go to church 
regularly, don’t they?” 

“Oh yes. But I 
don’t know whether it’s 
Easter or Christmas,” 
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THE FIRST IMPRESSION 

Mrs. XTREME. “ What do you think 
of my new rainy-day skirt, dear?” 

Mr. XtTReME. “Is that a rainy-day 
skirt ?” 

Mrs. XTreme. “Certainly. What 
did you think it was?” 

Mr. XTREME. “A ruffle on your 
waist.” 





















THE SUPREME TEST 


Financier. “ Are you sure that you 
are an expert accountant of the very 
first water?” 

APPLICANT. “ Well, you 
can judge for yourself. It 

her took me only ten days to 
, unravel my wife’s expense 
—7 account.” 











His COLLEGE TEAM LOST, BUT THERE IS STILL 
CAUSE FOR THANKSGIVING, 


BEFORE THE DOCTOR CAME 


Mrs. DimpLeton. “ Have you had a chance to 
notice how my new nurse treats my baby?” 

Mrs. Von Biumer. “ The last time I saw her 
she was treating him to ice-cream soda.” 


“‘A FRIEND OF MINE, Mr. PREACHER, WANTS 
ME TER ASK YER WHAT WAS THE EXTRA CHARGE 
TO HAVE A BISHOP MARRY YER?” 


DIFFERENT TREATMENT 
“We treat our cook just like one of the fam- 
ily,” said Mrs. Gilfoyle. 
“We don’t,” added Mrs. Poindexter. “We 
don’t dare. We are polite to our cook.” 








INCLUSIVE 
Thanksgiving day, give praise for this 
And naught will be forgot; 
Give thanks for all the things you have 
And all that you have not, 


PRODIGAL SON. “ Morner, I HAVE COME 
HOME TO DIE.” 

MOTHER. “ WELL, You’RE JUST IN TIME. To- 
MORROW’S THANKSGIVING,” 
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Novre.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full adcress, 


including street, city, and State, legibly written 


In all cases money must accompany order. Remittances must be made in form of 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. 


For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this department, see 





advertisement pages. 


Owing to the great increase in the Bazar’s circulation, and the consequent increase in the sales of patterns, it 


is more than ever necessary that purchasers should be most careful in ordering, in order to avoid possibility of mistakes and delay. 
An order blank will be found in the advertising pages at the back of the magazine. 


WOMAN’S BOX-PLEATED COSTUME 


HE box-pleated costume here illustrated, 
416 in the list of cut 


which is No. 
paper patterns, is the 
style which, probably more 
than any other, will be seen 
in the costumes of the com- 
ing season. The design has 
the very great merit, from 
the point of view of the mo- 
ment, of making the wearer 
look slight because of its 
long perpendicular lines. 
The pleats are stitched flat, 
and the material is carefully 
cut away underneath around 
the upper part of the skirt, 
so that there is compara- 
tively little extra thickness 
over the hips. The design is 
a perfectly suitable one for 
cloths and for the lighter- 
weight materials in silk and 
wool. In many instances a 
narrow trimming of braid 
or lace is run the length of 
each pleat. One beautiful 
gown of white liberty silk 
has a band.of yellow re- 
poussé lace run down each 
pleat, and the 
white silk cut 
away beneath, the 
under-petticoat 
being of a pale 
pink silk which 
gives a charming 
opaline effect. 
The bodice be- 
ing made on the 
same lines as is 
the skirt, is one 
of the distinctive 


40 inches bust measure. 























WOMAN’S BOX-PLEATED COSTU ME. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 416. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 


Price, 25 cents 
each for skirt or waist. 


features of this season’s fashions. 
lace with jabot to match makes a very pretty 
finish for such a gown, and the clasps which 


A yoke of 


fasten the waist at the bot- 
tom of the yoke may be 
made an important feature 
in the decoration. They 
may be quite simple, or, on 
the other hand, they may be 
elaborate jewelled and en- 
amelled affairs. 

The skirt pattern is cut 
in four pieces—one-half the 
front and three side gores. 
To cut it will take 8 
yards of material 40 or 42 
inches wide. For the waist 
there are the usual front 
and half of the back por- 
tions, front and back yokes, 
collar, one-piece sleeve, and 
complete lining pattern. 
Two yards of woollen ma- 
terial or 4 yards of silk 
will be needed to cut it. 


CHILD’S COAT 
PERFECTLY sim- 


ple and effective coat 
for a girl of any age from 
four to fourteen is shown 
here as Cut Paper Pattern 
No.417. It is suitable for use 
in broadcloth, beaver, rough 
materials, or for velveteen, 
corduroy, or bengaline, In 
one of the latter or in a 
light-color broadcloth, with 
yoke of écru lace and collar_ 
and trimmings of Persian 
lamb fur and the heavy cord 
trimming of black satin 











CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


cord, it will be as effective a coat for after- 
noon and Sunday wear as a mother could de- 
sire for her daughter. For school wear dark 
cloth and a yoke of 
velvet is more appro- 
priate. The lining 
of such a coat may 
be made of one of 
the beautiful Seotch 
plaid woollens which 
are so _ fashionable 
just now, and which 


may be bought at 
very reasonable 
prices. Thus the ex- 
pense of a satin 
lining and the neces- 
sity for an _ inter- 
lining are avoided. 
The coat pattern has 
one form for the 





right front and one 
for the left, and a 
pattern of one-half 
of the back, there be- 
ing a seam in the 
centre of the back. 
It has also patterns 
for the front and 
back yokes and a sleeve lining and two por- 
tions of the outer sleeve. The sleeve is made 
in two puffs caught together with a band of 
fur or velvet. There are also patterns for the 
collar and the cuff-band. Two 
yards of cloth 54 inches wide will cut the 
coat for a girl of 10 years. The pattern is ob- 
tainable in sizes for 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
years, the price being 35 cents. 








BACK OF 


NO. 416. 


standing 


SOME USEFUL PATTERNS 


HE new autumn dresses are to be made 

with the skirts, for walking, cut to clear 
the ground, but for receptions the train at 
the back and the long sweeping sides will 
still prevail. With these skirts there must 
be a drop-skirt, which is made now for all 
except house gowns, in the walking length, 
so that the outer skirt may be held up with- 
out the drop-skirt. These under-skirts should 
be finished around the foot with side-pleat- 
ing, accordion-pleating, or a full bias ruffle. 
~ There are two Bazar cut paper patterns 
which are suitable for cutting these drop- 
skirts—the seven-gore skirt, No. 267, and the 
five-gore skirt, No. 399. 
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In cutting a short skirt by a Bazar pat- 
tern, it should always be borne in mind that 
these patterns are planned for a uniform 
front length of 43 inches, finished, and a 
suitable slope is given for train. "For a 
shorter skirt a pleat should be laid crosswise 
of each gore about the middle of its length, 
this pleat to be of sufficient depth to take off 
four, five, or less inches, as will be needed. 
Afterward the surplus length around the 
sides and back may be pinned back or cut off 
pattern, thus retaining the correct slope. 

For a winter walking skirt the nine-gore 
skirt is to be very popular. The Bazar pat- 
tern, No. 383, is this model, which will be 
much used. 





CHILD’S WINTER COAT. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 417. Sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 
14 years. Price, 35 cents. 


For use in making any waist for which a 
lining pattern is not provided, the model 
waist lining, No. 351, is the correct pattern. 
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Ln ment 





Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 
Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


The Bazar’s correspondence 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


M. M. A.—No, it is not in the very height of 
fashion any longer to have afternoon-tea tables 
in the living-room or parlor. At present the 
generally accepted custom is to Lave the tea- 
tray brought into the room where the people 
who will take tea are gathered, and to have it 
placed on a small table ready for the purpose. 
It is a much better fashion than to have the tea 
table always in evidence, with the cups and 
saucers liable to gather dust. The best service 
for afternoon tea is as follows: There should 


be in every well- — household a small 
table which either folds and is kept inconspicu- 
ously in a corner in the living-room, or is 


brought into the room by the waitress just be- 
fore she brings in the tea-tray; or a table which 
is used for the tea-tray at the tea hour, and the 
remainder of the time has a few ornaments or 
books on it which may be removed easily. First 
the waitress spreads a pretty tea-cloth on this 
table—to be absolutely correct—or she may dis- 
pense with the cloth, and bring in the tray and 
put in on the table if the tray nearly covers 
it. The table should be low and convenient for 
the hostess. Then the tray is brought in. This 
must be perfect in all its details, and everything 
absolutely immaculate—the silver polished and 
the cups and saucers all de rigueur. On the tray 
is a cloth, and on this a hot-water kettle, a 
teapot, a tea-caddy filled with very good tea, 
and as many cups and saucers and teaspoons as 
required. Then the waitress, having lighted 
the small alcohol-lamp under the hot - water 
kettle, retires once more, to reappear with the 
sandwiches, toast, or cake. You have probably 
seen that most useful of articles for afternoon 
tea called—from our English cousins—the “ cu- 
rate’s assistant.” It is made of wood or wick- 
er, of any color preferred, and consists of three 
nee and flat shelves and a handle. The maid 
puts on one shelf small plates and napkins; on 
another a plate of toast or sandwiches, and cake 
on the third. It is well to provide toast and 
cake, or toast and sandwiches, or sandwiches 
and cake for tea. The “curate’s assistant” is 
placed near the hostess, but it is usually the duty 
of some one else to pass it about—in England 
this is the privilege of the curate, hence its 
name—and let every one help herself to what 
she wishes to take to accompany the tea. The 
hostess, of course, has made the tea and passed 
the cups already. I think I have described in 
detail the process of afternoon-tea service. If 
you feel this all too elaborate, dispense with the 
“ecurate’s assistant,” and have the maid bring 
in the plate of cake or toast and put it on 


the table by the tea-tray. On the tea-tray should 
be a plate with slices of thin-cut lemon, as well 
as the little cream-pitcher of cream, as so many 
people prefer lemon to cream in their tea. Your 
outfit for tea is quite correct and very attractive. 
It leaves nothing to be desired. 


E. W. B.—Thank you for your kind appre- 
ciation. I am so glad that I have been able to 
help you. Surely it is not hard for a club of girls, 
such as you will form with your friends, to find 
some worthy charitable object to work for. Oh, 
I could tell you of so many if you were here— 
of babies’ homes that need all the small gar- 
ments that you could make; of day nurseries, 
in connection with the different churches, whose 
matrons are clamoring for little aprons and un- 
derwear and any useful garments; of hospitals 
where towels and garments are needed. But I 
am very sure you must have close at hand insti- 
tutions which need such articles. So buy with 
the club dues the material, and work on plain 
garments for some institution near you. An 
institution where children are helped will, I 
think, appeal more to the club than anything 
else, and it is pretty work sewing on small flan- 
nel petticoats and aprons and jackets. Get some 
one who understands cutting to do that part of 
the work, so that the material will not be wasted ; 
the sewing will be easy. A work-a-day_ sale 
is where the different booths are supposed to 
represent the different days of the week, and 
at them are sold useful articles. For instance, 
at the Monday booth—washing-day—articles for 
laundry work—laundry bags and bags for clothes- 
pins; at the Tuesday booth, iron-holders and 
aprons and towels; at the Wednesday booth, 


fancy articles; at the Thursday booth, toys; 
at the Friday, preserves and cakes; at the Sat- 
urday, flowers; and at the Sunday, books. This 


is the plan of the sale, and it is apt to be very 
successful. Have a little pin:-made as a badge 
of club membership, with the name engraved, 
and some flower or design or motto. The pins 
need not be expensive; but if you do not want 
to go to the expense of getting them have a 
badge of a bow of ribbon or of two different 
colors in ribbon combined. If I can help you 
still more about the club I will be glad to try 
to do so. 


Mauve M. G.—It will be better to have a set 
table in the dining-room than to serve the lunch- 
eon from trays, if you can arrange for the table. 
I do not think you wish to have your friends 
seated. Do you? If I am mistaken, and you 














GOOD FORM AND 


want a sit-down wédding luncheon, you will be 
wise to arrange for little tables with four or six 
at each; but if, as I presume, you want a stand- 
ing affair, the big table will be all that is neces- 
sary. This should be daintily arranged with a 
white cloth and lace centre-piece, vases of flowers 
and ferns, and dishes of sandwiches, cakes, bon- 
bons, and forms of salad, and later the ices 
should be brought in in forms and placed on the 
table. Two waiters or waitresses will be all the 
service required, as the guests may help them- 
selves informally. Piles of plates and napkins 
may be on the table, and forks and spoons. Have 
the lemonade or punch on a small side table 
with punch-glasses. The guests may also help 
themselves to this. Here is a good list which 
may easily be prepared at home with compara- 
tively little trouble. You will, of course, get 
your ices from a caterer: 


Consommé in cups. 
Creamed sweetbreads in paper cases. 
Chicken jelly; celery salad dressed with mayon- 


naise; sandwiches. 
Ices and cake. 
Coffee. 


The consommé you may buy canned and heat at 
home. The small paper cases for the sweetbreads 
are procured at a department shop or from a 
caterer. Mix a few truffles cut up with the 
sweetbreads, and some canned red peppers that 
come for the purpose with the celery salad. 
Flavor the consommé, and make delicious sand- 
wiches with sliced green peppers dressed with 
mayonnaise for a filling. This will be a sim- 
ple, inexpensive menu, and yet will be quite nice 
enough. 


M. C. C.—It would be a good plan to charge 
a few cents apiece at the church Halloween en- 
tertainment for every feature of the party. This 
would be better than to charge so much admis- 
siti, for the children can enter as many fea- 
tures as they choose, and are able to afford and 
select what pleases them best. Here are some 
amusing practices that you could carry out: 
Have three bowls, one of clear water, one of 
muddy water, and one left empty. Blindfold 
each of the children, and turn them around three 
times, then lead them to the bowls, and tell 
them to put a finger in one. If the clear 
water is touched a happy married life is aa- 
sured; if the muddy water, unhappiness is in 
store; and if the empty bowl should be reached, 
inevitable spinsterhood or bachelorhood is the lot 
of the toucher. The throwing of apple parings 
over the shoulder to see what letter is formed 
is always amusing, and the children should have 
a trial for a cent, and be allowed to carry home 
the apples. A pretty contest would be to have 
in envelopes cards with different-colored bows 
fastened onto them, and under the bow a couplet 
written telling the fortune by the significance of 
the color chosen. You will be able to make up 
the rhymes, and can use your imagination about 
the colors—rose would denote happiness; blue, 
sorrow; orange, a gay life; black a forlorn fate; 
violet, neutral; and white, a charming charac- 
ter, ete. Several of these devices would be 
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good features: fortunes written out and given 
at a post-office arranged for the occasion for a 
few cents each; cards with flowers, the flowers 
telling the fortunes. In any book on Halloween 
devices you will find other helpful suggestions. 
Decorate the hall with jack -o’-lanterns made 
from big pumpkins hollowed out, with candles 
inside. Have also autumn leaves and grasses for 
decorations, and fantastic witch-pictures. I trust 
my suggestions may give you the information 
you want; if I can help you further write to me 
again. 


InquireR.—I advise, if possible, seating the 
fifteen men at one table. It will probably make 
the dinner more enjoyable, as there are not quite 
enough to have several tables. Cannot you man- 
age with a round table which will seat more 
people comfortably than an oblong or square 
table? If it is quite impossible to have the fif- 
teen at the same table, have two tables—eight 
at one and seven at the other. This is the eti- 
quette for stag dinners given in a private house 
—at least, it is the usual custom, although, of 
course, every hostess does more or less as she pre- 
fers. The hostess, prettily dressed in evening 
dress—and the other ladies of the house if they 
wish—receive all the guests when they come. 
She is in the parlor with her husband, and she 
stays there until all the gentlemen have come 
and until dinner is announced. Then, when the 
gentlemen enter the dining-room, she retires, 
and usually does not appear again during the 
evening. Occasionally a hostess is not in evi- 
dence at all at a stag dinner, and occasionally 
she is at the table until the gentlemen have 
cigars and coffee, and then she retires, not to 
appear afterward. But the first is the most usual 
way, and the best. As for the dinner itself, 
as it is a class reunion, be sure to have the table 
or tables decorated with the class colors. Have 
ribbons of the colors to tie bread sticks at the 
places, have the colors shown in the candies as 
much as possible, and use flowers that are near 
the colors. Here is a good stag-dinner menu; 
you must remember men like a substantial meal, 
and the light éntrees and additions that would 
naturally go with a dinner for a mixed company 
are not necessary. I give the regular wines, but 
you can add to tlie list or take from it, as you 
think best: 

Clams on the half-shell. 
Green-turtle soup. 
Sherry. 
Boiled salmon, Hollandaise sauce; sliced cu- 
cumbers. 
Sauterne. 
Green peppers stuffed with creamed sweetbreads. 
Filet of beef, mushroom sauce; potatoes; 
creamed spinach. 

Punch. Champagne. 

Birds and Romaine salad. 
Claret. 
Frozen pudding; cake. 
Fruit and bonbons. 
"Pes, 
Coffee. 


This is a comparatively simple Mst, and sea- 
sonable. I hope that it will suit you. 
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The Vultures (Harper & Brothers), is ex- 

tremely interesting, It will, of course, be 
no surprise to those fortunate persons who read 
The Sowers and the other well-known books 
by the same author. They are stories with 
plots,—not mere character-sketches, though the 
clever drawing of the different personalities 
among the number who make up the cast of 
The Vultures is not by any means the least in- 
teresting feature of the book. As delightful as 
any old-fashioned hero of romance is Reginald 
Cartoner, with his quiet, unostentatious ways and 
his stern ideal of duty. The Polish plots and 
the intensely dramatic scene of the assassination 
of the Czar are quite novel as a background for 
a delightful love story. 

Every family where there are children or 
where the love of children abides should possess 
and read Robert W. Chambers’s Outdoorland, 
which Harper & Brothers have just published. 
In the most attractive way Mr. Chambers tells 
all the pleasant nature facts which children 
should know, and which make such delightful 
stories to tell to the little people at the twilight 
hour, when stories are de rigueur. These tales 
of out-doors and its inhabitants and their ways 
are almost like fairy stories, and yet they are 
all so true that all big and little children must 
know them. The book is charmingly illustrated 
by Reginald B. Birch, who did the Lord Faunt- 
leroy and Would-be-good pictures that are en- 
shrined in every child heart. 

In his book of Poems and Verses, Edward 8. 
Martin, author of Lucid Intervals, and of many 
deliciously humorous short stories which have 
been published in Harper’s MaGazineg, has col- 
lected the occasional poems of several years, and 
some more serious work. They are very pleasant 
reading, very wholesome, attractive verses with 
much real poetry. “ Work” is perhaps the most 
interesting: Among the many quotable lines are 
the following: 


{Phe SETON MERRIMAN’S new novel, 


“ All other joys we gain 

By striving, and so qualified we are 

That effort’s zest our needs as much 
as effort’s gain.” 


consoles 


Again he says: 


“ Better when work is past 

tack into dust dissolve and help a seed 
Climb upwards, than with strength still full 
Deny to God his claim and thwart his wish.” 


There is an entirely fresh atmosphere in Out 


of the West, by 


Elizabeth Higgins (Harper & 
Brothers). It is 


not a particularly cheerful 
story. The tale of hard times. of wasted har- 
vests, fantine, and labor troubles could never 
be cheerful, and the character of Edith Hull, the 


' Disease, M. 


heroine, with her fanatical hatred of oppression, 
as she calls it, is anything but a happy one. But 
the whole story is very interesting. The char- 
acters, even Edith’s intense nature, are very 
real and sympathy- provoking. Frank Field’s 
final triumph over his weaker self has a whole- 
some moral tone to add to its interest. 

Lin McLean (Harper & Brothers), Owen Wis- 
ter’s delightful story of the West, is having a 
new lease of popularity, as are all stories with 
the fresh, wild throb of Western life and man- 
ners and the Western view of things. There is a 
bracing, tonic influence in such stories which 
makes them a welcome change from tlfe histor- 
ical novel of recent popularity. 

The Encyclopedia of Cookery, which will short- 
ly be published by Harper & Brothers, will be 
the most complete book of its kind yet pub- 
lished, it is said. It will be illustrated, and 
even better, will be carefully arranged and cross- 
indexed, that the merest beginner may without 
difficulty start out on a career of culinary suc- 
cess with its help. 

There are many books, books for old and 
young, that one can safely recommend as healthy 
and well worth reading, but this has seldom been 
said with more truth, as to the satisfactory com- 
bination in a boy’s book, than now of The Lit- 
tle Citizen, by M. E. Waller (Lothrop Publish- 
ing Company). The author is undoubtedly a 
real lover of boys—that shows in every page 
and the knowledge of what will appeal to the 
best instincts of the boy is evident in the draw- 
ing of the characters and in the development of 
the story. 

Under the title The New Curative Treatment of 
Platen has given to the public, 
through Alexander Duncker, a work of more than 
passing interest—especially at this period, when 
investigation and research along hygienic lines are 
so common. M. Platen discusses the eure of ail- 
ments without the aid of drugs, and he has pre- 
sented his theories in two large volumes, freely 
illustrated with colored plates, diagrams, ete. 
Briefly outlined, his new curative method uses 
in its treatment of disease only the health-giving 
factors which Nature herself offers—air, light, 
sun, temperature, water, exercise, rest, massage, 
hygienic gymnastics, magnetism, electricity, and 
diet. M. Platen disapproves of drugs and surgi- 
cal operations, except in rare cases, and in this 
conviction he will have the sympathy of many 
who are beginning to criticise the prevailing drug- 
giving and operating. The author believes that 
his curative treatment will eyentually revolution- 
ize existing medical science. This may or may 
not be true, but at least his theories seem to have 
sound common-sense for their foundation, and that 
is more than can be said of many medical works 
published to-day. 
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A Baby’s Laugh 
springs from perfect comfort. There is no chafing 
nor smarting of the tenderest skin after a bath with 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Mild, pure, soothing. Peculiarly adapted to the 
delicate skin of a child. Leaves it velvet smooth 
sweet, fresh and clean. 25 cents at all dealers. 


Trademark offer. Our booklet, package of Soap and Facial Cream 
~~ sent for 5 cts. to postage, or for 10 cts. the same and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder and Dental Cream. Address Dept. H. 


me. THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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BY KATHARINE DE FOREST 


Paris, September 20, 1902. 
HE opening of the new Salon, I suppose, 
will be the most important event of the 
autumn. Besnard and Carriére have ac- 
cepted the positions of honorary presidents, and 
with such strong and progressive men at the 
head of it, how can it be anything but a land- 
mark in the history of art? It will give special 
opportunity for one-man exhibitions, too, which 
are always illuminating features in picture 
shows. What strides men have made in being 
what Emerson called “ non-conformists” in art 
eince the time when the last “new” Salon made 
guch a sensation by seceding from the old! 
One of the-new presidents, Carriére,. for in- 
stance, has done for form exactly what Puvis 
de Chavannes and Whistler, who are still the 
greatest influences in the modern art movement, 
did for color. “Such a short space separates 
birth from death,” Carriére wrote, in a preface 
for the catalogue of an exhibition of his pic- 
tures some six years ago, “ that man has scarcely 
time in it to decide on the route he is going to 
take; and scarcely has he waked to a conscious- 
ness of himself when the final menace appears. 
But in that short time we have our joys and sor- 
rows. Let them at least be our own; and let 
our fashion of manifesting them testify that 
they are our own, and resemble nothing but our- 
selves.” A love for form, he goes on to say, 
is the manner which nature has imposed upon 
him for making himself understood by others, 
and he adds,—* forms are nothing in themselves, 

but exist only in their relation to other forms.” 
Isn't this exactly the same thing in principle 
as the idea which dominates art nowadays, that 
there is no such thing as color in the abstract? 
A red is a red, or a blue a blue, only through 
its relation to the colors near it. Both Puvis 
de Chavannes and Whistler, though working on 
a different lines, found a new medium for 
ss beauty through carefully noting the 
es which different objects have in proximity 
to each other, in accordance with the changes of 
light. The old Dutch masters knew nothing of 
this. Red was red to them; green, green. There 
was no subtlety of values in their paintings, 
and they often put the light in after the picture 
was finished. But we get far more complex and 
varied sensations from our sense of sight now 
than the world did in their time. The sensi- 
bility of the perceptive power of the eye has 
been infinitely developed, for one thing, and we 
know that its capacity in this direction is al- 
most endless. Late studies among the tapes- 
try-makers of France show that there are work- 
men who can distinguish fifteen hundred differ- 


_ little broken-off look at the end of its a 


ent: shades in the same color. We are learning 
to distinguish subtle harmonies everywhere, un- 
suspected till now. 

If we look over Piazza and Masson’s “Car- 
riére,” a hundred and fifty plates reproduced 
from the painter’s*works in the museums of 
Paris and Provence, and from private collec- 
tions, — all wonderful reproductions; even Car- 
riére himself was deceived when a few were 
slipped in in the place of the originals,—we see 
from such a concrete document what it means 
to manifest not only one’s own particular fash- 
ion of feeling, but the invisible, the very essence 
of things, by form. There is scarcely any color 
in Carriére’s paintings—only a faint shade of 
= sometimes; everything is rendered by 
ights and shadows; but love, childhood, mother- 
hood, individual temperament—the soul of all 
these leaps out to us through these subtle values 
of forms in relation to each other. Take such a 
eer as “ Porridge,” for instance, a mother 
olding her baby on one arm and a bowl of por- 
ridge in the hand of the other. You could read 
all there is of maternity, the height and depth 
and breadth of it, in nothing but the relation 
of the mother’s hand to the baby’s hand. Both 
are modelled as a sculptor would model them, for 
Carriére is as passionate a student of hands as 
Velasquez. The mother shows such protection, 
strength, tenderness, in the long, prehensile fin- 
gers with which she carefully holds her baby’s 
food, while there is that little impulse of ani- 
mal eagerness in the baby’s dimpled hand, that 


fingers which belongs to the tiny hand which 
has never grasped anything. You can see at 
once how the simplicity of this treatment makes. 
everything transitory and temporary fall quite 
away from the picture. It represents the in- 
visible and the eternal, the unchanging relation 
of mother and child. “The Little Brother” is 
another of these little intimate scenes of every- 
wd life; the nurse a serene, placid form in the 

background, holding the funny little lump, bon- 
net swaddled abstract of a baby, and then 


such intensity of surprise, tenderness, wonder, 
in the form of the little sister throwing herself 
against the others and straining up to kiss the 
new little brother’s cheek. 

It is immensely suggestive that the jeunes 
—the young—have taken such a man for a presi- 


dent. They seem to have got pretty well over 

imitating him, and well it is, for imitating the 

external characteristics of such a painter, and 

not the essentials, has given us many painful 

moments at the Salons with distressed - looking 
(Continued on page 12.) 
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To merely close your eyes and busy your brain with dreaming, is no# sleep that will invigorate you. 
The perfect sleep is dreamless, noiseless and motionless, giving complete rest from head to foot. 


This sort of sleep is impossible on a HAIR mattress that mats and packs. We offer a perfect 
mattress—a product of modern times, setting a new standard which competition has never equalled. 


The Ostermoor ** Mattress, *15. 


is far superior to the best hair mattress ever made at any price. It is worthy your investigation 


BECAUSE 


It keeps its shape permanently—( Hair mattresses don’t). 
t requires no overhauling or repairs—(Hair mattresses do). 
It will last for thirty years without repairs—( Hair mattresses need 
constant overhauling). 
It is absolutely sanitary—( Hair mattresses are no/). 
It is vermin and moth proof—( Hair mattresses invite insects), 
It is antiseptic—( Hair mattresses carry disease and germs). 
It does not absorb moisture—( Hair mattresses do). 
It will float on water, being non-absorbent—(Hair mattresses sink). 





Standard sizes and prices of the Ostermoor : SLEEP ON AN “OSTERMOOR” 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 2g ibs., - $8. 
3 feet wide, jefe... pany. | MATTRESS FOR THIRTY NIGHTS 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs., 11.70 and if it is not even all you have hoped for, if you 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs., ° ad 13-35 long don’t believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, Ya 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., - 15-00 ability and comfort of any $50.00 hair mattress ever 
Made in two parts soc. extra. Special sizes at special prices. 


made, you can get your money back by return mail, 
We Prepay all Express Charges. —*‘ no questions asked.” 




















SEND FOR OUR HANDSOME BOOK ** THE TEST OF TIME,” 
which costs us 25c. but costs you nothing but the trouble to send a postal for it, We don’t ask you to buy, but we want you 


to know. You will be surprised at the beauty of this s. “tc book. BEWARE of imitations trading on the name of “ FELT.” 
It is not a FELT MATTRESS if it is not an OS ER 


OOR. Our name and guarantee on every genuine mattress. 
Write us to-day without fail for our free book. 


OSTERMOOR &-COMPANY, 153 Elizabeth St., New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book “Church Cushions.” 
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(Continued from page 10.) 
creatures peering through fogs in vague efforts 
to express something transcendental. But the 
new Salon will certainly show that men are try- 
ing to “ let their joys and sorrows be their own,” 
and their manifestations of them something in- 
dividual to themselves. 

One wants to talk of so many things in a let- 
ter! We have been lately to delightful musi- 
eales and five-o’clocks. At one of the former 
one of the features was some of the chansons of 
Maeterlinck and Verlaine, set to music by Miss 
Alice Getty, a young American woman living 
in Paris, who is showing marked talent in musi- 
cal composition, especially in such songs, full of 
an extremely individual grace and charm. As a 
rule, I’m not fond of music at teas. It always 
reminds me of Browning’s— 


Some folks stick portraits up. 

In the room where they dine and sup, 
And the wife clinks teacups under, 
And Jvhn he stirs his cup— 


and so on. I object, just as I am improving a 
unique opportunity given me by the tea to speak 
a few words to a friend whom I rarely see, to 
be suddenly called upon to plunge myself into a 
Beethoven concerto, or to compose my mind for 
Wagner just when carried away by So-and-so’s 
charming society persiflage; or vice versa, just as 
I’ve lost myself and the world in Chopin, to have 
my mind and senses suddenly distracted and sent 
a-buzzing by the whir and fluff and frou-frou of 
rustling skirts coming and going—the society 
symphony, in short. The consequences of such 
oceasions are almost always something quite 
dreadful, and for week: afterwards I do penance 
for my sins of absent-minded neglect. Little 
chansons which just throw a note of poetry and 
music into the banality of five-o’clock conversa- 
tions are my delight. But there mustn’t be too 
many notes. 

In no place in the world but Paris, I fancy, 
could you go to any such thing as one of Héléne 
Vacaresco’s matinées littéraires, to which we were 
invited a few days ago. Héléne Vacaresco, the 
intimate friend and former maid of honor of the 
woman Mark Twain calls “that most charming 
and lovable German princess and poet, Carmen 
Sylva, Queen of Roumania,” the friend of Queen 
Alexandra of England, of Queen Marguerite, 
whose sole. pride in these friendships lies in the 
fact that they have come to her through her tal- 
ent as a poet, is one of the most brilliant con- 
versationalists in Europe. She has all the poetic 
dreaminess Of the Slav, the clear and precise logic 
of the Latins, the wide knowledge given -her ‘by 
familiarity with the literature of five or six lan- 
guages. and such an experience of the world as 
is given by travels in all countries. Her home is 
in Bucharest, but she always makes one or two 
stays in Paris through the year, and gives in the 
little Hétel des Ministres, where she makes her 
temporary home, rare “ literary five - o’clocks.” 
Nearly everybody there is a personality, and all 
the entertainment is given by poets, men and wo- 
men, who recite their own verses. 

You will meet Prince Roland Bonaparte talking 
to Paul Hervieu, for instance; Madame Alphonse 
Daudet and Leconte de Lisle; the Duchesse de la 


, ty finish for a coat, that perhaps I can ma 


Roche Guyon, who, because of her age, delegates 
the reading of her poems to some one else; the 
Duchesse de Rohan, who recites hers with much 
dramatic fervor; and the mistress of the place 
half scans, half speaks her own verses, full of 
their strange Slavonic charm, their rare poetic 
fecling, as I have heard few recite verses in my 
life. Another beautiful woman that we heard 
the last time was the beautiful Comtesse de 
Noailles, so short a time ago, only, the Princesse 
de Brancovan, and now one of the successes of 
Paris through her last book, revealing her a 
real poet, not a simple society craze. 

Fashion rubs talent there. And what did we 
see in the way of new fashions? .Such simple 
things. Frocks where the only interest came 
from the lines and the cit. Madame de Noailles 
wore a little black gown all laid in pleats, the 
skirt continuing the effect of the bodice, and not 
a frill or a furbelow anywhere, and nothing to 
accent the costume except a great picture-hat 
with black plumes. . New coats, we noticed there 
and elsewhere, were iong sacques, or box-coats, 
made with wide box-pleats down the front and 
back, and flat, rolling collars of astrakhan. In fact, 
all the smartest coats were of this straight, trim 
shape, but many of them had shaw! collars and 
little shawl capes, pointed in the back, and fin- 
ished with ornaments with ends. These we saw 
on black cloth winter wraps for every-day street 
wear. A particularly pretty gown was of the 
peppery and salty mottled goods which are so 
much seen this year, this time in tiny dots of 
robin’s-egg blue on a black ground—perhaps we 
can’t speak of robin’s-egg-blue pepper, but you 
will know what I mean. The skirt was made 
with straps which rounded up on either side of 
the front, ending just at the narrow tablier on 
either side, and groups of straps in bunches of 
three down the tablier itself. The coat with it 
was double-breasted, and sloped at the bottom, 
like a man’s cutaway. Down the front were 
two rows of buttons made of the stuff, but quite 
flat, and fitted into rays made of silk—ordinary 
sewing-silk. This seemed to me such a very 
pretty idea, so easy to execute, and such.a gM 

e it 
plainer. Take button moulds the size of small 
mint drops, cover them. with the stuff of your 
coat, and sew them as flat as possible on to the 
garment—of course they are not to be used as 
buttons, the coat is hooked up on the inside— 
having first prepared a halo for them by making 
all around the spot where each is to go rays of 
ordinary sewing-silk, These buttons were repeat- 
ed on the cuffs, and the collar was of pale blue 
cloth with a fancy stitch done on it in-=silk. 

All such things are very much used this winter. 
I have seen lovely dark blue dresses trimmed 
with bands embroidered in nothing but common 
cross-stitch embroidery, the canvas afterwards 
pulled out, of course, the embroidery done in 
Bulgarian colors—reds, le greens, and blues. 
And there was a lovely sleeve on a gown of dark 
green cloth. The wristband, at the bottom of the 
cuff, of soft pale green silk. Above that, still a 
part of the cuff, a tucked piece of the cloth 
edged with tiny scallops which came over the 
silk— there were no tucks in the scallops, of 
course. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. All orders should be sent direct to us. 


The New Winter Styles 


ARE NOW READY 


E HAVE just 
received from 
abroad some 
exquisite designs in 
tailor-made suits, cos- 
tumes, and cloaks for 
Winter wear.. They 
are the most advanced 
styles that have yet 
been produced, and 
we have illustrated 
them in a Supplement 
to our new Winter 

Catalogue. We have 

also added many new 

Winter fabrics to our 

line of materials for 

both suits and cloaks. 

To the lady who 

wishes to dress well 
at moderate cost, we 
will mail FREE this 
attractive Winter Cat- 
alogue and Supple- 
ment, together with 
samples of the mate- 
rials from which we 
make these garments, 
to select from. These 
new styles and fabrics 
are the very latest that 
have been produced 
and are shown by no 
other firm. 

OUR PRICES ARE 
LOWER THAN 
EVER BEFORE 

Our Catalogue illus- 

trates : 

















Exquisite Tailor-made Costumes, $8 up | Rainy-day and Golf Suits and Skirts. 
Selected from the newest Paris models. Suits, $10 up, Skirts, $5 up 


Tailor Gowns, - - - $15 up | The New French Walking Suits, $10 up 


Both jacket and skirt lined with fine taffeta silk. Garments, of Black Velvet Cords and Velveteen. 
Visiting and Church Dresses, - $12 up Suits, $15 up, Skirts, $10 up 
New French Skirts, - - $4 up | Handsome Long Jackets, - - $10 up 

Cut according to the latest models. Jaunty Short Coats, = « oe $7 up 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE. 


We keep no ready-made goods, but make every garment to order, thus insuring the perfection of fit and finish. Wh 
buy an ill-fitting ready-made suit or cloak, when you can have a perfect-fitting one made to order at such reasonable prices 
If the garment is not entirely satisfactory, send it back and we will refund your money. Write to-day for Catalogue, Sup- 
plement, and Samples; you wil! get them FREE by return mail. Be sure to mention whether you wish samples for suits or 
Sor cloaks, so that we will be able to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
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K.—I am in doubt whether you mean that you 
want me to plan an entertainment for girls from 
fourteen to sixteen years alone, or if boys of the 
same age are to be entertained with the girls. 
For either, however, some sort of a contest is 
more interesting than anything else, I- have 
found from my experience with young people. 
A book-title party is always amusing. Perhaps 
you have not tried this. Every one is requested 
to come representing the title of some book, 
and the hostess asks all her guests to note on 
small pads of paper she provides for the purpose 
what they guess the different titles to be. Pen- 
cils are attached to the pads, and every one has 
a number. You can easily think up titles. A 
girl with an enormous bow of orange on her hair 
would be A Bow of Orange Ribbon; another 
entirely dressed in white would be The Woman 
in White. A boy bearing a placard with a 
large and very narrow “A” drawn on it would 
represent Innocents Abroad (in no sense A 
broad), and I know many others will readily 
suggest themselves to you. The guests must put 
down the author when they guess the book, and 
at the end of the evening a prize should be given 
for the best list of answers handed in. A yes- 


and-no contest suggested by one of my corre-- 


spondents is amusing, where every one has a 
bag of peanuts or clothes-pins, and forfeits one 
each time he or she says yes or no. At the end 
of the evening the one with the most pins left 
gets a prize, A contest of any literary game takes 
with young people—a general literary contest 
where there are tables, and the guests sit down 
and draw from a basket in the middle questions 
about some book. They must supply the miss- 
ing parts in quotations from it, give the names 
of the hero and heroine, and of the author, write 
a little synopsis of the story, etc., and give the 
real name when a nom de plume is used. A 
problem musicale where some one plays bits of 
pieces that are well known and popular on tlre 

iano, and all present have to guess what is 

ing played, is a “taking” entertainment; or 
one on the same order where some one reads 
aloud scraps from pieces of poetry and prose, 
and the company guess at the author of the se- 
lection and the book or poem it is taken from, 
is another good entertainment. I hope some of 
my suggestions will be a help. 


Bette.—Yes, it would be “bad form” and 
very rude to ignore the invitation altogether. 
Even if it was simply sent as a matter of cour- 
tesy, it showed thought of you and kindness, and 
it should certainly be acknowledged. Indeed, not 
only do I advise you to send cards on the day 
of the reception to the host and hostess, enclos- 
ing cards for the lady and gentleman in whose 
honor the entertainment is given, but I assured- 
ly advise you to make an after-call, as you will 
not attend the reception. I do not quite agree 
with you that you were only invited because 
you and the hostess were living in the same 


ENTERTAINMENT 


hotel, for there was no obligation for that rea- 
son that she should ask you to the function. I 
am sure she wished to establish a calling ac- 
quaintance, 

Word the invitations for the dinner which you 
will give in honor of your brother somewhat as 
follows: 

Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Brown 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. ’*s company 
at dinner 

on Thursday evening, December the fourth 

at eight o’clock 
to meet 
Mr. Henry Gibson. 





Yes, your brother may escort you to the dining- 
room and sit on your right. It is conventional, 
as the dinner is given for him, but often cere- 
mony is a little waived under such circumstances, 
and as it is your brother who is the guest of 
honor it might make the arrangement better 
to have him sit elsewhere. Perhaps you can ar- 
range the table so that he will sit at one end 
and your husband at the other. This is often 
done under similar circumstances, and is quite 
right. Your husband should take the lady guest 
of honor into the dining-room. Decorate the 
table with fall flowers—chrysanthemums, asters, 
or dahlias, with green ferns or feathery vines. 
The best place-cards are small pieces of white 
pasteboard with the monogram of the hostess in 
gold engraved on them, and the name of the guest 
written underneath. I give you a suitable au- 
tumn menu; if it is too simple or elaborate add 
or omit a course or two, and if you do not like 
the order of wines omit what you wish, but serve 
what you do serve in this order: 


Oysters on the half-shell, 
or tartines of a relish like egg and anchovy, 
eaviare, etc. 

Clear soup. Sherry. 
Boiled*salmon, Hollandaise sauce; cucumbers 
with French dressing. 

Sauterne. 

Creamed sweetbreads in green peppers. 
Filet of beef, mushroom sauce; sweet-potato 
croquettes; creamed spinach. 
Champagne. 

Sherbet in glasses. 

Birds; tomato salad with mayonnaise. 
Claret. 

Tees and cake. 

Fruits and bonbons. 

Port. 

Coffee in demi-tasses. 

Cordial, 


The coffee and cordial should, you know, be served 
to the ladies in the drawing-room after dinner, 
and to the gentlemen with their cigarettes and 
cigars in the dining or smoking room when the 
ladies have left them to themselves, 
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ARMOUR’S 


ArtCalendar 
For 19oGs 


Consists of a Winter Girl, by Harrison Fisher, 
in crayon; Home Girl by Thomas Mitchel 
Peirce, in lead pencil; Summer Girl, by Henry 
Hutt, in wash; Yachting Girl, by W. T. Smed- 
ley, in charcoal: Horsewoman, by Walter 
Appleton Clark, in oil wash; Opera Girl, by 
A. B. Wenzell, in pure wash. These drawings 
es were all made expressly for this particular use, 
WINTER Girt and have. been reproduced by a néw fac simile HorsEWOMAN 
in Crayon . ° : 
By Harrison Fisher process and printed in Whatman paper effect. 
They possess all the value of the originals and 
in every respect look like sketches. 
This beautiful calendar (6 sheets, 10x 15,) will 
be sent postpaid to any address on receipt of 25 
cents cr metal cap from jar of 


ARMOUR’S 





in Wash 
By Walter Appleton Clark 


The Best Extract of the Best Beef 
for preparing Good Things for the 
Thanksgiving Dinner 





Yacutinc Girt It gives flavor, substance and a tempting Home Grr 
in Charcoal i in Lead Pencil 
By Wm. T. Smedley color to soups, gravies, entrees, etc. By Thomas Mitchel Peirce 


Art Plate Offer 


We have a small edition of our calendar de- 
signs as art plates for framing or portfolio. 
These are printed on rough drawing paper, Il 
x17 inches, and will be sent single for 25 cents 
(metal caps from jars of Extract will be accept- 
ed as equivalent of 25 cents) or the six complete 
for $1.00. All requests will be attended to in 
the order received. 


Armour (QQ 
Company 








CHICAGO 
Summer GIRL Opera Giri 
in Wash SSE A RRR TTR eR in Wash 
By Henry Hutt Copyright, 1902, Armour & Company, Chicago By A. B. Wenzel) 
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‘A. G. C.—I understand the situation, which 
you so clearly state, and I respect your wishes 
and wise decisions. All that you plan is ex- 
cellent and correct under the circumstances. 
Have the church ceremony by all means; it will 
be much better than a house ceremonial, and 
need not be at all elaborate or expensively con- 
ducted. Send out engraved invitations to the 
church wedding to every one on your own and 
your fiancé’s list. As you live in a small place 
the church will not be too crowded, I presume, 
and it is better to send these invitations gener- 
ally, unless you will have announcement cards. 
I would advise writing personal notes to the 
few relatives and friends whom you will invite 
to the reeeption. It will not be necessary to 
have these invitations engraved. It will be per- 
fectly correct to have a church wedding, to which 
every one you know is asked, and a small re- 
ception for a limited number. Have the church 
very simply decorated; a few palms hired for 
the occasion should be in the chancel, and this 
is all that is necessary. You may with perfect 
propriety wear a regular white wedding-dress, 
and have no attendants. You could have the 
little boy and girl walk up the aisle before you 
and carry the ring, or they may still attend you, 
and the best man have the ring, in the usual 
way. Your nearest masculine relative should 
give you away, or, what is not uncommon, your 
mother may do so if she wishes. She should 
step quietly, when the proper time arrives, from 
the front pew, where she is seated, and perform 
her part in the ceremony, and retire to the pew 
when she has done so. If you do not like to 
walk up the aisle alone your fiancé may walk 
up with you. Your mother may then give you 
away. If a relative walks with you he should 
give you away. The groom may have a wedding- 
ring as well as the bride, but it is not customary 
to give him one at the ceremony. The bride 


may give it to him quietly just before the wed-* 


ding or afterwards. If you prefer to have it 
given at the altar consult the minister before, 
and let him give it as he thinks best; there is 
no ritual for giving the groom a ring in the reg- 
ular wedding service, as you know, so the offi- 
ciating clergyman must use his judgment about 
the best way to introduce the innovation. It is 
better to wear white slippers with a white wed- 
ding-dress, as in coming down the aisle and in 
going up the feet are conspicuous. The groom 
pays for the boutonni@res that the ushers and 
the best man wear, and for the bouquet that the 
bride carries and the flowers her attendants 
carry. He is not supposed to pay for any of 
the carriages used by any one at the wedding 
except the carriage he takes when he and the 
bride leave for the wedding trip after the recep- 
tion, but there are occasionally digressions from 
this rule, and the groom may pay for the car- 
riage that he and the bride use in leaving the 
church—but for no other. If I can help you 
further let me have the pleasure of trying to do 


ENTERTAINMENT 


so.- I am sure that,-if you are careful, you will 
be able to cover all the wedding expenses for 
the sum you mention. 


Mrs. C. H. G.—I have discovered from personal 
experience and the experience of my friends that 
nothing interests children as much as some kind 
of a contest game. It is difficult to make small 
people of twelve years mix happily unless they 
forget themselves in an exciting interest, so 
I would advise for the Christmas party a Christ- 
mas contest. I heard last year of a most success- 
ful party for small folk, where the little girls 
and boys were given pretty cards with a list 
of Christmas questions, and they had to answer 
them. They were asked questions about the tra- 
ditions of Christmas-time in different countries, 
what was peculiar to each land, and as a finish 
had to write out a little story of the best Christ- 
mas they each, individually, had ever known. 
The contest caused much fun. At another Christ- 
mas party there was a basket on a big table 
filled with slips of questions pertaining to Christ- 
mas, and the children drew the questions and 
answered them on pads provided for the pur- 
pose. For both these contests there were prizes, 
which were awarded to the little girl or boy who 
handed in the best list of answers. After this 
rather serious game it would be good to indulge 
in a frolic. Have a Santa Claus game on the 
order of the ever-favorite donkey game, where 
the children pin, blindfolded, a Christmas pack 
on to a Santa Claus, or something of the kind. 
And have for a finale a hunt. A pretty idea is 
to buy tiny red baby socks, and fill one for each 
of the children, and make them hunt all over 
the house to find their particular sock. In the 
socks may be just trifles which cost but a few 
cents apiece, or the socks may be the favors at 
the supper table. Of course the table and the 
rooms for the party must be decorated in red, 
and holly must be the decoration par excellence. 
I hope that some of my ideas will appeal to 
you. Your other question will be answered in 
the miscellaneous column. 


Loutse.—Cinch, or high five, and seven up, or 
all fours, are very complicated games to de- 
scribe, and it would take several columns of this 
department to even give you an idea of how to 
play them, but if you send to your stationer or 
to any book-store in New York and ask for The 
American Hoyle you will find in that book 
both games fully described. It will take some 
time and considerable practice to master the 
games. There are so many good cook-books that 
it is hard to give the preference to any one. I 
find The Century Cook-Book good. It is clear 
and helpful, and the recipes are not extravagant. 
I think you will like this book if you do not al- 
ready know of it. Harper & Brothers are just 
bringing out a very complete encyclopedia of 
cookery which, I am sure, will be the most thor- 
ough book, however. 
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Beautiful Home Decorations 


The new Fairy Plate Calendar for 1908 is the handsomest, as well as the most unique and artistic Calendar 
conception of the year. It consists of five separate pieces made up in the form of hand painted plates. The 
first plate bears the year’s Calendar, while the other four are perfect reproductions of Royal Vienna china with 
beautiful heads by Ryland (the celebrated English painter) as a central feature. The plates are reproduced 
in twelve colors and gold with the centers counter sunk and the borders embossed. Each plate is complete in 
itself and is ready for hanging. The character of the subjects and the exquisite manner in which they are 
reproduced makes these — extremely valuable for decorative purposes. The Calendar and set of Art 
Plates would retail for at least $1.00. 


Size of Each Plate, 9% Inches in Diameter 


We will send you this beautiful Fairy Plate Calendar for ten Oval Fairy Box Fronts, Fairy Soap is the 
best and purest white Soap that money can buy. It is made from the choicest selected materials and is de- 
lightfully refreshing for the toilet and bath. Fairy Soap is oval in shape; fits every hand, fit for any 
hand. Fairy Soap costs but five cents at all pone, Each cake wrapped and packed in a separate box. 

If you prefer, instead of sending us the ten Oval Fairy Box Fronts, you may forward us ten two-cent stamps, 
giving full name and address and we will immediately mail the Calendar to you postpaid. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 34, Chicago & 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. 


BAZAR 





The Bazar’s correspondence 
Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


Mrs. N. P. K.—How fortunate you are to pos- 
many well-chosen rugs! Your dining- 
room is charmingly arranged, and the old side- 
board must make a very interesting feature. By 
all means bring the ceiling color and treatment 
down to the plate-rail. In the library, in which 
brown and tan are so prominently used, you 
should by all means have cream, or, possibly, 
écru curtains. At any rate, they should have 
a very yellowish cast. For the windows of the 
den, in which you have so many Indian curios 
and Oriental drapings, your best point would be 
to use for the windows curtains of Oriental 
gauze. This may be obtained in blue, red, and 
bronze—a combination which will blend perfect- 
ly with the room as it now stands, and be de- 
cidedly in character with it. By all means use 
Kis Khelim porti@res. Again, sateen curtains 
heavily lined and embroidered with Oriental de- 
sign would be in keeping, but, perhaps, on the 
whole, less serviceable. A red ceiling in the hall 
is not to be commended. As the hall coloring 
harmonizes with the rest of your home, I would 
not advise your changing it. Have the ceiling 
done either in the very palest of red, very much 
lighter than the walls themselves, or else use a 
cream-white paper on which flecks of pale or 
dull red appear. Have green silk portiéres at 
the vestibule door. I am sure you will like them 
better than any other kind you could choose. 
Select a good surah or sateen sheeting, and have 
it very well lined. They may be finished around 
the edges with either cord or two-inch silk fringe. 
I cannot refrain from congratulating you on the 
artistic effect of your house in general. Evident- 
ly: you have selected with much thought and 
care, 


so 


sess 


Mrs. L. Dickinson.—Many months ago your 
letter, plans, and carpet samples came to hand, 
also postage for a reply, but not upon a self- 
addressed envelope, and in your letter neither 
city nor State name was given. The letter was 
answered in its turn, postal authorities consult- 
ed, an indistinct postmark carefully scrutinized, 
and the reply sent to you to the city in which 
it seemed most probable your number and street 
would be found. So far the reply has made three 
futile journeys and back to the Bazar’s hands. 
Here is the answer, which may yet reach your 
eye: 

Use green draperies for parlor and bed-room. 
The dragons are strictly in character with your 
Oriental embroideries. Repeat them on the other 
draperies, or have the royal arms of Turkey or 
Persia in gold soutache done here and there. 


Dull-finished sage-green taffeta curtains would ad- 
mirably harmonize with your furnishings, rather 
better than would velours. Have them lined 
heavily with Canton flannel and light wadding. 
Line with dull amber damask. Embroider only 
the green side. For the Turkish room you have 
a world of varied stuffs to choose from, begin- 
ning with Oriental cotton draperies, Bagdad 
hangings, Kis Khelim rugs, and thence up to 
the costly Kutch skirts. Have the walls done in 
“tooled” leather, which reflects all the rich 
colors of the peacock’s plumage, and is an es- 
pecially harmonious background for Oriental 
hangings. The Kis Khelim rugs are excellent 
as wall draperies, but only the best should be 
used for this purpose. If you canopy the couch 
you will require three Bagdad covers, or one of 
these and two or more Kutch skirts, for the 
drapery; also, you will require to mingle among 
the draperies some bronze shields and a sabre 
or two. At least two good hanging-lamps should 
be hung about, and to furnish the room other- 
wise you will require a tabouret and small settle 
of dull-finished wood, or inlaid, and one or more 
Turkish arm-chairs. Have grille or lattice work 
adjusted over the lower parts of windows, and 
small grills above from which to hang thin 
Oriental curtains. Use tapestry portié@res at the 
door. A large Turkish flag would be ornamental 
and appropriate for wall decoration also. Your 
hall arrangement is excellent. You require an 


‘arm-chair or two for the parlor, but you will be 
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unwise to add too much to the articles already 
‘in place, as it will be an easy matter to over- 
crowd a room of those dimensions. A low carved 
Indian seat, a tabouret, and a tea-table might 
be added, and perhaps a small cabinet, but these 
will be the most desirable and practically the 
only things to be thought of in the way of 
furniture. But you require more pictures, and 
these should all be good paintings, preferably 
oils and foreign subjects. The character of your 
furniture demands this. 

With the exception of chairs and rugs, your 
bed - room requires liitle. The chairs I would 
have in mahogany, to correspond with the rest 
of the furniture. Perhaps a table for reading- 
matter, or a bookshelf, might also be added. 
You should have a seat built in the bay-win- 
dow, for the comfort it will give you, as well 
as for the effect gained from parlor and hall. 
Use bedspread of printed sateen or of embroid- 
ered silk, with fringed edges and round bolster. 
A Smyrna rug would be best for this room. I 
congratulate you on the possession of so many 
beautiful things. 
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CHOCOLATE BON-BONS 
The Delicious Quality, ree aprisned and Perfect Pec of 


Lowney’s Candies in the original sealed packages are Guaranteed to be 
in perfect condition or money-refunded. 
If your dealer does not keep them, write to us. 
THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


O_p Susscriper.—Gladly would the Bazar 
have answered your queries in the September 
issue, had this been possible; but, alas! your 
letter was two months too late to be there ac- 
commodated, and contained only a nom de plume, 
hence your queries could not be answered by 
mail. Should you still wish for advice concern- 
ing the three rooms, please send stam and 
self-addressed envelope, and repeat questions and 
diagram. 


X. Y. Z.—The Bazar is glad to hear from so 
old a friend; a friend by inheritance plainly, 
since your mother was the original subscriber. 
The plan of your first floor is exceedingly well 
devised. To begin a survey of it, the reception- 
hall with balcony staircase and brick mantel- 
piece is decidedly artistic. For the balcony 
either a built-in small seat, or a carved or other 
individual chair is needed. To be sure, some 
prefer to fill in a balcony corner with a large 
palm or rubber-plant, set in a jardiniére, but 
your plans suggest a seat there, either adjust- 
able or fixed. A built-in seat should be built 
in the curved stairway space below, also. This 
should be of oak to match the wood-work, and 
used with upholstered cushions in a deep red- 
brown corduroy. This hall, because of its light- 
ing and the wood-work about it, calls for 
soft browns that extend to yellow and even 
cream shades in the window drapings, and to 
deep red-browns in rugs and wall covering. A 
fibre or crépe paper in reddish yellow would be 
beautiful here, with rugs of deeper tones. The 
portiéres leading to the parlor should be of soft 
golden brown mingling perhaps with a little 
old-rose. The extension hall will require the 
continuation of the yellow walls, since it lies 
between the other rooms and must have light 
yo | The parlor would take old- rose and 
golden browns admirably, especially if a com- 
bination of satin-striped Pompadour and damask 
papers be used. The sitting-room, pine wood- 
work and southern exposure, would take either 
a full rich crimson, with border of tan and ceil- 
ing of palest tan, or a tapestry paper in which 
some crimson mingles with much tan, bronze, 
and old-blue. The dining-room, also in pine 
and so admirably lighted from both west and 
south, will lend itself to any preferred color. A 
striped Colonial paper having pale buff ground 
with a light tracery of wonton -H upon it might 
be carried to the plate-rail; above this plain, 


light blue or yellow ochre cartridge-paper car- 


ried to a ceiling done in deep cream would give 
you a very cheery dining-room. You require a 
plate-rail, though it need not necessarily extend 
around all the walls. The space on each side of 
the mantel-piece would provide sufficient for 
this. The library calls for a deep yellowish sage 
green, preferably a damask paper, or one with 
an occasional figure upon it in dull bronze. The 
position for the piano must be determined by 
circumstances. If you are a real lover of music, 


DECORATION 


you will have the instrument in the room in 
which you sit most frequently. If the piano 
is reserved largely for the entertaining of com-} 
pany, the parlor would be the proper room for it. 
Again, if your parlor is part of your home and 
not merely a formal place for the meeting of 
guests, this room is surely the place for the 
piano. Set it diagonally across the northeast 
corner with keys toward the wall, as so often 
has been described in these columns. I am 
sorry you did not comply with the directions 
given by the Bazar, and send a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope. Only a portion of your 
address accompanies your letter, hence a reply 
cannot be sent by mail even in so urgent a case 
as yours. 


Mrs. I. P.—The floor of the north light liv- 
ing-room, of which the wood-work is buff color, 
would be best stained in dark oak, though if 
this is not obtainable, a walnut might be used. 
Stain the floor, and when dry give it a coat of 
oil and turpentine. Again, let this dry thor- 
oughly and apply any good wax polish. The 
green wall-paper you have selected is very good, 
but I most certainly urge you against the use 
of a ceiling paper which is heavily patterned. 
Only in the rarest of cases are such papers 
satisfactory, as they give the room interior the 
appearance of an upholstered box. The ceil- 
ing would be much more effective if done in 
the very palest of tan. If you are sure you want 
to change the old-rose portiéres and furniture 
covering in the parlor your best plan would be 
to introduce varied tans and very dull blues 
there. At the same time, unless some informa- 
tion has been omitted which would cause me to 
change this opinion, your present hangings har- 
monize so well with the wall-paper that a 
change seems neither advisable nor necessary. 
If you make one, however, choose dull light-blue 
damask with scarcely definable pattern of tan, 
and, possibly, an equally vague suggestion of 
rose and green. Line these with tan sateen 
sheeting. You would be unlikely to find dam- 
ask portiéres made up, however, in just the col- 
ors you require. To have them made as sug- 
gested would cost between thirty-five and eighty 
dollars a pair, according to quality and finish. 
A rich velours in solid color, unlined (this mate- 
rial is always double-faced), might be purchased 
for a third of this amount. Oh no! By no 
means consider a hanging, velvet-lined cabinet 
for your Wedgwood china! I can imagine no- 
thing that would cheapen it so much. If the 
plate-rail is impossible, owing to the wall di- 
visions, get a handsome oiled oak cabinet, hav- 
ing three sides of glass, and containing a suffi- 
cient number of shelves to hold your pieces. 
The dining-room being papered in red, and fin- 


.ished in Georgia pine, you need a plain filling 


of a darker red than the walls, or an art square 
equally dark, with wood tones in border to 
neutralize it somewhat. 


on 
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OLD JAPAN 


Old Japan has an art all its own. 
creer es id Rich in color effects—unique—orien- 
" tal. You will have a superb type of 

perfect Japanese panel decoration in 
our Calendar of Old Japan, 8 inches 
wide, 37 inches long, ready for hanging. 

The Calendar is yours for just 6 
cents in stamps. 

Worth more than that in anybody’s 
art collection. 

We offer it as a token of the excel- 
lence of 


the Best Tonic 
and you will find our Calendar of Old 
Japan worthy of the name and fame of 
its maker, 

The “Best” Tonic is good to give 
and good to take—a nerve builder and 
blood maker—has no equal where one 
needs a building up to health. 

Send three 2-cent stamps, and you 
will receive the prettiest and most dec- 
orative art calendar of the year. 

Address 

PABST EXTRACT DEPARTMENT 
Mitwavukezg, Wis, 


) 
7 
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Law for Women. 
problems. 


with the rights and privileges surrounding 

women who have, under the law, the right 
to make contracts, etc., but we have not consid- 
ered the cases of those incapacitated by law for 
such privilege. There is often some confusion 
as to whether men or women may make certain 
contracts, whether they are old enough, and 
whether a contract made while under certain 
disabilities is good. We shall, therefore, con- 
sider what constitutes legal incapacity, and the 
distinction between incapacity and disability. 

Incapacity, in general, is a personal privi- 
lege, while disability is based on a defect of the 
mind. Under the common law, infants, married 
women, lunatics, spendthrifts, drunkards, outlaws, 
aliens, slaves, al conten were incompetent to 
contract. That did not mean that they were un- 
able to do so, but rather that they were pro- 
tected by the law—that they were considered in- 
competent in order to save them from the con- 
sequences of their own foolish acts. This law 
remains very much the same nowadays, with the 
exception of the married woman. She, it is true, 
has been removed from the list of incompetents, 
and is considered as competent to contract as 
freely as her husband, father, brother, or any 
other man. The incapacity of the married wo- 
man was based on the assumption of her com- 

lete subserviency to her husband’s power and 
influence, especially in all matters relating to 
business, but she is now presumed to have some 
what outgrown this defect. 

In infants the supposed defect of mind re- 
sults from immaturity. The few restrictions 
that now remain in our laws derogatory to the 
interest of the alien merely remain there in or- 
der that foreigners may be prompted to seek 
the privileges and responsibilities of citizenship. 

The seaman is supposed to be incapacitated 
to contract simply because he is presumed to be 
unfamiliar with the sharp practices of traders 
and landsmen, while the spendthrift is inca- 
pacitated, because if he scatters his susbtance 
with too liberal a hand he is in danger of be- 
coming a burden upon the public as a pauper. 

There is another, not mentioned in the forego- 
ing list, and that is one who is civilly dead. In 
New York and most other States civil death re- 
sults from sentence of imprisonment for life. 
The marriage of such a criminal is immediately 
dissolved. His property, however, is not imme- 
diately distributed among his heirs, as though 
he were really dead; trustees are appointed to 
take care of it and apply it for the benefit of 


[* previous papers we have dealt at length 





by IsHBartght LLM. 


This is the fifteenth of a series o: articles appearing in the Bazar regarding 
Principles of law are discussed, and their application to every-day 
Readers of the Bazar are invited to send in any legal questions regard- 
ing which they may desire information. 
isbues of the Bazar or sent by mail. 

spondent’s name and address, although neither will be published. 


Answers will be printed in subsequent 
Letters should be signed with the corre- 


the family until his actual death. In New York 
State a person who has been convicted of any 
kind of felony is not allowed to vote, nor is he 
allowed to hold any civil office. 

Now, as to the incompetency of an alien. An 
alien is one born outside of the United States. 
But if a child is born abroad of parents who are 
American citizens simply travelling abroad, the 
child is considered an American citizen, as are 
all the children born of American parents in 
diplomatic or consular offices, temporarily resi- 
dent in foreign countries. In short, the statute 
reads thus: “All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside.” 

The privileges of naturalization are extended 
only to the white man and to the African or per- 
sons of African descent. So by this arrangement, 
while we do not actually say “No Chinese al- 
lowed,” we do, nevertheless, exclude the Mon- 
golian race from the enjoyment of the privileges 
of citizenship. Of course this policy of exclu- 
sion is strangely un-American, and it makes the 
Chinese question even more puzzling when we 
contemplate the permanent residence in our 
midst of thousands of persons who can never 
aspire to the dignities and responsibilities of 
American eitizenship. 

No one but a natural-born citizen is eligible 
to the Presidency of the United States. In 
most of the States aliens are forbidden to vote, 
but in three or four of our Western States a 
man who has simply declared his intention of 
becoming an American citizen is allowed the 
fullest privileges of suffrage. He can do this 
after two years’ actual residence in some part 
of the United States. Then, after he has made 
his application—or “ declared his intention,” as 
it is called —after an additional residence of 
three years more he may secure his regular nat- 
uralization papers, thus becoming a full-fledged 
citizen, enjoying all his privileges and bearing 
all his responsibilities. 

The wife of a citizen of the United States is 
herself an American citizen, no matter how short 
a time she may have resided in the United 
States. 

Much is continually being done to remove the 
disabilities of the alien, and through constant 
enactment and much legislation these incon- 
veniences have been materially reduced. One of 
the most conspicuous disabilities under which 
they labor to-day is that they cannot transmit 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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Twenty years’ prac- The Knife is Never 
tice. Thousands cured Used. All Cures 
and not an eye injured. Effected by Medicat-ion. 


BLIND FORTY-TWO YEARS 


Restored to Sight in Three Months. 


Peter King, Dyersburg, Tenn., now in his 58th year, spent 42 years of his life in utter darkness, 
denied the glorious privilege of gazing on the blue sky, the green fields and all that is beautiful in 
nature. In infancy he was blinded by cataracts; during all the years of his youth and manhood until 
42 years of age it was necessary to lead him by the hand. Fifteen years ago Dr. Oneal, after scores of 
oculists had given up in despair, began treating him without using the Knife (he never does 
that) and in three months restored his sight 


With the Oneal Dissolvent Method 


That was in 1887. Now, fifteen years later, Mr. King makes affidavit as follows: 


Dyersburg, Tenn., March 12, 199. To Whomit May Concern: This is to certify that I was born blind with 
cataract on both eyes. In the year of 1887, when I.was 42 years old, Dr. Oren Oneal, the noted a oculist, 
restored my sight ooungseony. His treatment was mild and caused me no inconvenience whatever. had con- 
sulted many noted oculists and they had all told me I could not be cured. Iam happy to say that poy, sight after 
fifteen years remains as good as it was the day Dr. Oneal dissmissed me cured. PET KING. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this the 12th day of March, 192. 

[Seal] TOM FERGUSON, Clerk, Dyer county, Tennessee. 

If this isn’t satisfactory evidence we will furnish you the names of ten thousand others 
who have been cured. In twenty years the Oneal Dissolvent Method has never failed in curing the 
most obstinate cases of Cataracts, Scums, Granulations, Optic Nerve Troubles—ALL 
CAUSES OF BLINDNESS, where any sight remained and the treatment was given a fair 
trial. YOUR case is no different from many of these. Your cure will be just as sure. 


You Can Be Cured at Home at small expense. Many have been cured that never 


nc Ge ’ met Dr. Oneal personally. He will be glad to advise 
you FREE of charge. His system of diagnosis is so accurate and his method of treatment perfected to 
such @ degree that it is an easy matter to apply the medicines at home without inconvenience or annoyance 
and with the best results. They are so absolutely harmless they may be safely applied by a child. Dr. 
Oneal’s new book, “ Eye Diseases Cured Without Surgery,” is sent FREE. It tells all about every 
eye disease and the method of treatment. 
Without the knife or pain—a new method’ successful in over 
Cross Eyes Straightened 7,000 cases. Wm. Harper, Barbeton, Transvaal, Market Mas- 
ter for the late South African poe, came to Chicago and had his eyes straightened in three minutes. Miss 
Anna Wolmsdorf, Quincy, Ill.; John S. Schmitt and three children, 423 South Chicago Ave., Chicago, and 
many others had their eyes straightened. Write them for a history of their case. Address 


OREN ONEAL, M.D., Suite 123, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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(Continued from page 22.) 
title to real estate nor can they borrow money 
on mortgage made on their property or real es- 
tate, because no practical capitalist would loan 
money on a mortgage executed by an alien. 

If a foreigner inherits real estate he must be- 
come a citizen before he can pass a good title 
to it and make a good sale. Of course a for- 
eigner may hold property all his life, live on it, 
and, on dying, leave it to his children. This in- 
capacity cannot be made the business of officious 
intermeddlers, but can only be lawfully asserted 
by the people of the State through the action 
of the Attorney-General. 

The right to throw off the yoke of citizenship 
is now universally recognized as a natural inher- 
ent right of all people indispensable to the fun- 
damental right of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

For years Great Britain had the maxim, “ Once 
an Englishman, always an Englishman.” It was 
with this principle in mind that she attempted 
to justify her action in impressing into the Eng- 
lish service American sailors who had been born 
in Great Britain. In order to carry out this plan 
her captain boarded the American vessels and 
actually removed these men by force, even though 
they had become citizens of the United States. 
This was one of the grounds for war with the mo- 
ther-country in 1812, and, strange to say, the 
treaty signed at Ghent at the conclusion of the 
war ignored, or, at any rate, omitted entirely, any 
reference to the real point at issue—the real 
cause of the war. So that while we have no 
actual agreement with that country that a man 
born in England may become an American citi- 
zen, she has accepted this decision, and under- 
stands that she must keep “ Hands off!” 

Most of our trouble on that point has come 
from the various German states, who desire to 
secure German-born men and press them into 
military service, according to their rule of com- 
pulsory military service for every German. Often 
attempts have been made to exact military service 
from naturalized citizens of the United States 
on their return to the land of their birth. Of 
course the American consul has to be called on, 
and the matter settled with much diplomacy and 
finesse. Between Germany and the United States, 
however, most of these questions have now been 
definitely settled by treaties providing that if 
a man comes to America, remains here five years, 
and then becomes a naturalized citizen, he is to 
be free from his native allegiance. This does not 
mean that he is free simply after declaring his 
intention to become a citizen—or after having 
been a resident of the United States for two or 


three years. Under such circumstances, should 
he return to his mother-country before the five 
years are past, his allegiance to the mother-coun- 
try is renewed. 

At one time aliens could not sue or be sued in 
our courts, but this has all. been changed, and 
all aliens and even foreign-born royalty—princes 
and princesses—-may sue and be sued in our 
courts like natural-born citizens. 

Seamen are regarded as the wards of the court, 
and have its protection as such. Their claim 
for wages is the most carefully protected claim 
known to law. The old saying, “A seaman’s 
wages are nailed to the last plank of the ship,” 
is carried out to the letter. 

Congress has passed many acts in the inter- 
est of protecting seamen from the frauds of their 
employers. 

“ Shipping articles ” are required in the case of 
every seaman. These articles must exactly state 
the facts regarding the contemplated voyage, its 
proposed termination, the exact date of sailing, 
and the rate of wages. Any one failing or re- 
fusing to give these articles is liable to a fine. 
If the articles are given and no rate of wages 
is given, then the seaman may demand the high- 
est rate of wages paid for similar services at any 
time within the preceding six months. A sailor 
is given the Lenefit of every — The law re- 
quires an ample supply of eatables, sound and 
wholesome valluae pat water, and gives the sailor 
a claim for extra wages for every day on which 
he is placed on short allowance. The discharge 
of seamen abroad is discouraged as much as pos- 
sible. An American master can be compelled by 
the United States consul to bring back to the 
United States any American seaman he may find 
destitute. 

Of course the ship-master is not supposed to do 
this free of charge, and can claim $10, and com- 
pel the sailor to work on his homeward trip. 

A lunatic is another of the legally incapa- 
citated persons, as also are the confirmed inebri- 
ate and the spendthrift. The laws of the State 
in which such a person may live appoint a com- 
mittee, consisting of one or more persons, to 
take charge of his property. Any relative of 
the incapacitated person may apply to the court 
for an order to have such committee appointed 
(it is generally the wife or some closely related 
person). After the committee is appointed, its 
members are practically officers of the court. 
They are required to give an annual account of 
the investment and income of the property, and 
also to exhibit vouchers showing what has been 
done with the income. They may be removed for 
canse, and a new committee appointed. 





QUESTIONS OF LAW 


M. R. B.—Marriage is only a contract, and the 
State of New York is bound to recognize the 
contracts performed in New Jersey and all the 
ether States. Therefore, if a man is divorced 
in the State of New York, and is forbidden to 
marry again until the death of his wife, and he 
goes to the State of New Jersey and marries, he 


is as legally married as if he never had a former 
wife. A husband who tries to frighten his wife 
by saying she is not his wife, and that he had no 
right to marry her, is proclaiming himself a 
bigamist. Bigamy is a crime punishable by im- 
prisonment. Do not let any one frighten you 
out of your rights as his lawful wife. 
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@e CLINTON 
SAFETY PIN 


S STRENGTHS® USEFULNESS COMBINED 


For Sears the Standard of 
Comparison for Safety Pins 


NO OTHER “JUST AS GOOD,” 


Made of specially tempered wire, 
does not bend; sharp point, easily 
penetrates; guarded coil, cannot 
catch in fabric; made in nine sizes, 
from % inch to 4X inches; finished 
in nickel and black enamel. 

Send six cents for an assorted 
card of Clinton Safety Pins and let 
them demonstrate their superiority. 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn, 




















The severest tests have 
proven that the Fleisher 
yarns excel in softness, 
evenness, dyeing, and dura- 
bility. 


Their new Knitting and Crocheting M 
be sent by the manufacturers, 
S. B. & K. W. Fleisher, Inc.. 
Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt ot 
5 tickets taken from their yarns 
and 2 cents for postage. 








SHOPPING we oyines4 a tings in 


perience, good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
MISS A. BOND, 66 Lexington Ave., N. Y 


FREE! 


A Card of HEAVILY GOLD PLATED 


“U-PIN-IT” 
Hooks and Eyes 


sent FREE on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents to 
{ Pay postage and 
. # packing. Write at 

7 once as the supply 
is limited. 


This free offer 
is to get you 
acquainted with 
4 “U-PIN-IT” 
ee My eaacame Hooks and Eyes, 






































the ] 
seal \c N, i 


which are essen- 
tialto all perfect- 
fitting garments. 


A few points of merit: 
1- Saves time and labor. 
2 - Will not cause rust stains. 
3 - Cannot accidentally unhook. 
4- Will not tear the cloth. 
5- Pin points cannot prick the fingers. 
6 - Especially adapted for instant use. 
7 - Generally useful as a household necessity. 
8 - Easily fastened and unfastened. 
9 - Can be used anywhere to make both ends meet. 











“U-PIN-IT” fasteners are just the thing for baby 
clothes. They can be used as ornamental placket 
fasteners on the outside of skirts. 


“U-PIN-IT” Hooks and Eyes are an entirely new 
invention. They are not simply an improvement 
upon all others, but being 
made upon an entirely differ- 
ent plan are adapted to num- 
berless uses which no other 
fastener supplies. 


The day of the old-fashioned 
Hook and Eye has passed. 
“U-PIN-IT’’ 
is the fastener of the 
present and future. 


Ask yourdealer for U-PIN-IT 
Hooks and Eyes, made in dif- 
ferent sizes (black and white.) 


The Victor 0. Mills Co. 
1157-3 Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, Illinois 


a be 
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HARPER’S 


prises 


Protects 
Against 
Temperature Changes. 


The Standard Sanitary 
Underwear for Men, Women 
and Children. 


Endorsed by Leading Physicians. 


pure 


Also various JA AEGER Novelties and 
Specialties. 


Don’t forget that the Best is the Cheap- 


est and that the First “Vealth is Health. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


DR. JAEGER S. W. &. 0.'S OWN STORES. 


NEW YORK: 16 West 23d St.; 155-157 Broadway. 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street. 
BOSTON: 230-232 Boylston Sireet. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street. 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street. 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES, 








TH ONEITA™® 


ONEITA 
Elastic Ribbed 
Union Suits 


cover the entire body like 
an additional skin. Fit- 
ting like a glove, but softly 
and without pressure. Vo 
buttons down the front. 
Made for men, women, and 
young people. Most con- 
venient to put on, bein 
entered at the top — 
drawn on like trousers. 
With no other kind of 
underwear can ladies ob- 
tain such a perfect fit for 
dresses, or wear comfort- 
ably so smal] a corset. 
Made in great variety 
of fabrics and weights. 


Sold by best 
dealers everywhere. 






























Senp For ILLUSTRATED 


1KLET. 


ONEITA MILLS 
Dept. J. 
1 Greene St., N. Y. 
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BAZAR 


Stylish 
Silk Waist 


Made to 
Your Measure 


le 735 


aoe t of 
wenty Co 


There is.an —— 
style to eve 
Garment w hich als Re. 
satisfies and _ distin- 
guishes them from the 
ready-made kind. 
Every Royal Waist is 
individually made to 
oaeeee from best 


materials by 
ities tailors in our own establishment. 

No, 552—A beantifully tailored model, with entire new 
wide front of tucking and hemstitching, as shown. Pattern 
repeated four times on back, conve ng from shoulder to 
waist and twice on the new flare sleeve with cuff. 


Dress 
stock collar with turnover and straps with nail 
heads. Fitted lining of best percaline. 


You can safely order from this advertisement 
because we tell you how to measure and we will refund the 
— re in every case when Roya! Garments fail to satisfy. 

to Measure — Give bust. waist, length of 
ad neck band. and inside sleeve measurements. 


Send for Catalog and samples showing 75 new styles in 
silk and flannel waists, skirts and petticoats. FREE. 


ROYAL SILK GARMENT COMPANY, 222 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 












































































RICHARDS Fit. 
the-Back CHAIRS 








are well made and do just what we claim 
forthem. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write for pamphlet and prices. 


Richards Chair Co., "5 Woman's Temple 











$1000 IN AWARDS 


to women who suggest new and 
practical uses for 


WARREN’S FEATHERBONE 


Dress Stiffening.” 





a, condition any woman eligible. Here 
is an SS uy Se show your ingenuity 
and be rewarded. N: Write now for particulars. 


THE WARREN ‘Wasaienaaers COMPANY 
Three Oaks. Mich. Branches in six cities. 








WE WANT LADIES 


Everywhere to sell our Beautiful 
PETTICOATS AND SOLID 
COMFORT WALKING SKIRTS 
Exclusive territory — handsome profit. 
Write for catalogues and particulars. 


Paris Skirt Co., 134 Viaduct, Cleveland, 0. 





WRITE i} DAY / 1h 


= ‘TT 


ENON 


“IMSon @LEN ORSTED 
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A Man’s Glove 


for Women 
The Forsythe $1.50 Glove 


A special glove for women; we have spent years in 
perfecting it. An ideal walking or shopping glove, 
with a style of its own, and unlike and superior 
to anything hitherto made. Mannish in leather, 
cut, and a. easy fitting; long wrist; large 
arl button hree shades of Tan; hite, 
3lack,and Grey. At “$1. 50 absolutely unequalled. 
Mail Orders carefully filled 


John Forsythe 
865 Broadway, - New York City 








POINT. LAE HANDKERCHIEF PATTERN 


Rose design, like illustration, 
mailed for 4 cents, to introduce 
our goods. FREE, our large il- 
lustrated catalogue of Stamped 
Linens, Pillow Tops, Perforated 
Patterns, also Battenberg, Honi- 
ton, Duchess, Arabian, Irish, and 
Point-Lace Patterns, including a 
lesson on embroidery and on lJace- 
making. Agents and Dealers Sup- 
plied. Address 

Dept. 75 A, ST. LOUIS, 





ART CO., 


LADIES’ MO. 











4 for 10 cents 


Send your name, address,and 10 cts.at once» 
and we will send you four 7-inch Hem- 
stitched Doilies, all different designs; also 
our new illustrated catalog of Faney Work 
Novelties and Handkerehiefs. A) for 10 cents. 


C. 8. DAVISSON & CO., 391 Broadway, N.Y., Dept.57 























Dip Front 
Waist 
Holder 


and 
The Dip Front effect is Skirt Suppo upporter 


specie! preparation, on any skirt or = 
ter at back with om 







ble giving } or short Dip and can be worn with or 
corset. Mailes repaid for Roe (stamps will do). Agents Wanted, 
DIP FRONT W. + @8 Monroe &t., Chicago, il. 


x” 


Lee © 


ah 


“THE a =RS 
SHIRT WAISTS FOR BOYS 


This is the waist that does not take its buttons to the 


wash. Saves the buttons, saves the waist. 
riveted on a separate adjustable belt. 
way of making our waists stron 
and our own new materials. 
Ask for the 
Genuine 


Buttons are 
We have our own 

. Our own exclusive styles 
mitators cannot copy us. 


Mo Rs’ FRIEND Look for our 


Label. 
If you can’t get the genuine write us. Prices, 50 cents 
to $1.50, laundered. 


ISAAC SCHNEER’S SON & COMPANY 
MOTHERS’ FRIEND FACTORY: 
135th Street and Willow Ave., New York. 


Don't forget to look at The Mothers’ Friend Blouses, The Mothers’ 
Friend Wash Suits, a glance will show their superiority. 








‘Fis PRETTY OLLAK 




















Ordering our 
NEW EMBROIDERY BOOK 
during NOVEMBER 
Book is our latest “EMBROIDERY LES- 
SONS with COLORED STUDIES "— just off 
the press. Excels last year’s book. Km- 
\ broiderers said that book was “ worth dol- 

lars’ to them. 10 cents bets for book 
and postage. STAMPED aves 
E to get your order in oes 
before holiday rush. You are sure to 
order this book, sooner 
or later. 
Contains 100 fully illustrated 
pages. Complete instructions 
br latest Centerpieces, Doilies, 
Linen Collars, Sofa Cushions, etc. 


Some Special Features Are: 
Full-Paged Colored Plates 
Zfountmeltick Embroidery 
Stylish a Collars 
Colored Drawn Work 


SEND 10c. Ask for “ 1903 Book” 
and FREE COLLAR. 
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Grossman’s Fashion Catalogue 
No. 116 
Is Now Ready. 
Contains 


all the Newest and Most 
Stylish Designs in 


qo Jackets, Capes, 
irts, Waists, Furs, 
Petticoats, Suits, 
ete. 










aN 


a 


Send $1.00 with 
order and any of 

these styles will 
be forwarded to 
your nearest ¢x- 
press office C. 0. 


fli 


PATENTED 











For Sale by Leading Furniture Dealers 
THE SIDWAY ADJUSTABLE TABLE IN 6 STYLES 
No. 30, metal parts black enamel, with golden oak top, $4.00. No. 1, 
metal parts bronze brown enamel, golden oak top, $4.50. No. 2, 
metal parts eream white enamel, bird’s-eye maple top, $5.25. No. 3, 
metal parts oxidized, with finely hnished quarter-sawea onk top, $6.59. 
No. 4, metal parts niekel-plated, with mahogany or quarter-sawed oak 
top, $7.50. No. 5, metal parts brass-plated, with mahogany or bird’s- 
eye maple top, $7.50. The SIDWAY TABLE has reached perfection 
ip the way of construction and usefulness, is a necessity in the sick 
room, an ideal reacing-table, and answers the requirements of a card- 
table, also a stand for game boards. It can be /owered and raised 
to suit small and large people. Freight prepaid east of Colorado; 
by express, soc. extra. mpt shipment guaranteed. Write us direct 
for catalogue. SIDWAY MFG. o., a. Armour Ave., Chicago. 


SH N in New York by a lady of ex- 
perience and judgment, without 

charge. References. 

Miss E. MORGAN, 206 West 133d Street, New York. 


9034AP Ladies’ 


No. 

Raglan $6.98 «f good quality Melton cloth, in black, ox- 
ford, or tan; piped with velvet, made with yoke, new style 
Kimona sleeves, half-fitted back. Lengths to 60 inches. 


No. 9410AP Misses’ Raglan $6.75 Made of tan 


or re elton cloth, as 9034AP. Lengths to 54 inches. 

No. 9302AP Plush Jacket $7.59 Blouse style, of 
fine quality Seal Plush, silk romaine lined. 

No. 9819AP Skirt $2.98 Of an excellent quality 
Coronation cloth in black and white and wavy blue and 
white, plaited as shown. 


























The Adventures of 
M. d’Haricot 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON 





A book of rollicking fun—a kind of new “ Innocents 
Abroad,” with a Frenchman trying to be an Englishman 
as its gentle hero. M. d’Haricot’s readiness for adventure, 
and his susceptibility to feminine charms, involve him in 
many entertaining situations. His wit is nimble, and his 
self-possession never fails him in the most embarrassing 
crisis. It is one of the funniest books published in years, 
Funny cuts by Levering. Ornamented Cloth, $1.50. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York 
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DISTINGUISHED | 


The reputation of 


nif steno ALBRECHT _ onctanvickes 


honorable cons Albrecht Gar- 


daa 
each “article sold, S% FURS ithtscas: 


Save Your 
Shoe Money 


The greatest profit in our naw 
way of selling shoes from fac- 
tory to feet goes to the wearer. 
The saving of intermediate 
profits goes into the shoe 
and makes. 


Eclectic 
Shoes en 


For Women made to your own 
measure and guar- 

me yg me Sy anteed to fit. 

ime ter $3.50 (Oxfords Write for the Ec- 

$3.00). lectic Book that tells 

all about the shoes 

and how to send 


your measure. 


FREE—A pair of 
Eclectic Stockings, 
made of fast black 
Egy ptian yarn, with 
every pair Eclectic 
Shoes. 


THE CHAMBERSBURG 
SHOE CO., 
Box 607, Chambersburg, Pa. 












The House of Albrecht is the Fur Centre of the Fur City of America 
and the International Headquarters of Standard High Grade Furs. 








——— The crystallized result of nearly so 

years of intelligentindustry andexperi- 

ence is expressed in our productions. 
The following unusual offers are 
made to Harper’s Bazar readers: 

THE PRINCESS: A csrecut’s 
Brvadtail Persian and Royal Er- 
mine Directoire Jacket, 20 inches 
long. Price, $200. 

THE CORONA: This garment is 
the same style as the #ustration, 
made in Moire and trimmed with 
Brown Marten. Made and lined 
in the best possible manner. This 
swell garment we offer for $75. 

BEAUTIFUL ANIMAL BOA OP 
SABLE FPOX(American,thebest 
kind), embellished at both ends 
with the natural Fox brushes 
and two additional smaller tails. 
Price, $17. 

| SMART CLUSTER SCARF OP 

GENUINE BROWN MAR- 

TEN, finished with eight fluffy 
tails of same, at $8. 

AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS for HIGH STANDARD 
ALASKA SEAL LEIPZIG DYED PERSIAN LAMB 
Send at once for the INTERNATIONAL FUR AUTHORITY, an 
exponent of famous Albrecht Furs. It thoroughly reviews and illus- 
trates all the correct and standard styles in fur wear, containing au- 
thentic information and lowest market prices. The recognized and 
only complete FUR AUTHORITY issued in America. No woman 
should be without this valuable work. Send stamp to cover postage. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON, 


20 E. 7th Street, Box G, St. Paul, Minn. 
(Founded 1855.) 






Eclectic 





















































“The Star” Asbestos Pad For Dining Tables. 


The only absolute protection to the most high 
against injury from moisture and hot dishes. ow Ses se 
Easy to handle; made to fold to convenient size to lay away in 


drawer when not in use. Made of specially prepared . 
with double-faced Cotton Flannel to make it sort cad ms ae 


Recommended to Friends by every Woman who tries it. 


When ordering, give shape of table—round, square or oblong. Measure to 

width and length correctly, as covers top caly “nnd does not ahem If — 
table, give width of leaves and number wanted, as for extension tables are made in 
two halves, and the leaves and filli added for any length desired. 


red 
Doily, Chafing dish and Platter Mats of same material-for tables wh 
used—round, square or oblong, 5 to 18 inches in size. ables when cloth is not 


Write for free booklet of illustrations and prices. 
L. W. KERNEY, 605 W. 6ist Place, Chicago, Itinois, 















DOES NOT DEFACE THE SHOES 


$.H.%M. NEW VELVET BRAID skiat protector 


PATENT PENDING, 





Especially adapted for Drop Skirts. Featherweight. 
Put on quicker than any other. One Sewing only 
through braid assures durability. “S. H. & M.” 
stamped on every yard guarantees quality. At 
all Dry Goods Stores. 









ARTICLE F 
OO, REQUIRES yG 
Last one see 
MOT DEF MEE 
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Ghe ART INTERCHANGE 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME “™ Ginn" 


It is the Oldest, Best, Most Progressive, and Practical (as well as the largest) Art and 
Household Magazine published. Indispensable to Art Workers, and an Invaluable suet in 
ALL BRANCHES OF HOME DECORATION.—NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 
_ number lavishly and beautifully illustrated and accompanied by large, full- 
size design Supplements and exquisite facsimiles of oil and water-color paintings. 
$4.00 PER YEAR $2.00 FOR SIX MUNTHS 35 CENTS PER COPY 
‘THE ART INTERCHANGE now occupies the first position among the art journals of America. The color plates given each 
month for china painting, oil and water-color painting, as well as adapted for framing, will be superior to any heretofore published 
All designs, both in color and black and white, are accompanied by thorough directions for their treatment, all departments being under 
the ablest designers and writers. Space will not permit of our full prospectus here, but, for the asking, our descriptive, illustrated, 
thirty-two-page Catalogue will be sent to any address 
Painting tn Ol 











Artistic Photog- 

& Water-Colurs ~ err eS = ’ 7 raphy 
Pyrography : 2 . : A 5 Decorative Art 
Modelling . : . ‘ ~~ - ye " “| Sketching 

in Clay e: ‘ 2 — . ‘| Ceramics 
Home Industrial Art 

Decoration Biographies 

China Painting of Artists 
Architectaral Ete. 

Plans For 25c. we will 
Embroidery send a speci- 
Art Notes men copy with 

and News two beautiful 
Fine Art ae" Ps. . ~ companion pict- 
lilust ration bow eres, vs : Per ‘ pia yy ures (Roses & 
Wood-Carving . . Violets), cach 
Art Criticism VIOLETS. By Mary Hart. Water-Colors. >dize,8x 35 in. Price, WO ets., if sold singly. 8x35 in. in size. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 1903 
THE following Unusual Offers are made to all readers of the Bazar subscribing promptly. For $4.00 you will receive 
THE ART INTERCHANGE for 1003, and will get in addition, FREE, the entire year’s numbers complete for 
1902, accompanied by all the beautiful color and other supplements. By taking advantage of this offer now you get two full 
years (1902 and 1903), which includes our Thanksgiving, Xmas, and other specially attractive numbers, for $4.oo—with all the color 


pictures and design supplements. The color studies include a beautiful line of varied subjects, making a most charming assortment, 
worth in any art store from $8.00 to $15.00 alone 


Or, for $2.00 (sent direct to us), you will receive THE ART INTERCHANGE for six months, beginning January, 1903, and 
will get in addition, FREE, the six months’ numbers from July to December, 1902, accompanied by all the beautiful color and other 
supplements. By taking advantage of this offer NOW you get one full year (July, 1g02z, to June, 1903) for $2.00. 


We make unusually liberal inducements to those who get subscribers for 1903. Our catalogue gives full particulars. Send 
for itnow. It will interest you. Do you want beautiful Sictures in color for your home? Our catalogue shows 200 varieties. 


Ghe ART INTERCHANGE, 9 West 18th St., New York 


—Ohe 
VULTURES 


By Henry Seton Merriman 
Author of “‘ The Sowers,”” “‘ With Edged Tools,’’ etc. 




















The announcement of a new novel by Henry Seton Merriman 
will be welcome to every reader of fiction. This is an exciting novel 
of love, adventure, and international intrigue in Russia, etc. The 
attaches of the diplomatic foreign offices play an important part. 
It is a story of absorbing interest from start to finish. 


Illustrated. $1.50 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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A Real Art Treasure Free 


WITH 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Household Art and Economy, which tells you prac- 
tically and plainly how to make your home attractive and artistic. Any room can be 
made beautiful if properly handled, and the process is not necessarily expensive. This 
magazine regularly gives you the world’s best authorities on every feature of making 
a house beautiful. It is invaluable for either mansion or cottage. It shows you where- 
in taste goes farther than money. Its teachings have saved costly furnishings from 
being vulgar; and, on the other hand, thousands of inexpensive houses are exquisite 
cxamples of superb taste from its advice. It is profusely illustrated with the best sug- 


gestions for all sorts of rooms, and it answers questions, so you can have direct advice 
about your rooms. 





The House Beautiful is but $2.00 per year, and is the only 
magazine published of its kind. 





As an inducement never before equalled in the business of publishing, and to pre- 
vail upon you to become acquainted with the splendid value of this magazine, the pub- 
lisher recently purchased in Paris the latest work by the artist-genius of France, Paul 
Helleu, whose dry-point etching has startled European art and attracted the admiration 
of the whole world. This picture in full size (3 feet high by 2 feet 2 inches wide), beau- 
tifully reproduced in full color, with every detail, will be sent free with trial five months’ 
subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 





This small cut of the work is merely a miniature 
in size compared to the original picture sent you, 
and is but a hint of the beautiful work itself. 
Not a lover of art in America but will prize posses- 
sion of this masterpiece of the genius of the hour. 
As sent you—bearing no imprint whatever, save 
the signature of the artist—it proves a picture that 
reflects credit upon its possessor’s knowledge of 
eminent genius and the world’s developments inart. 


It is exclusively for HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


readers, and cannot be bought in any stores 


Helleu’s other works sell in New York and Chi- 


! cago for $30.00 to $100.00, but we will send this 

% latest masterpiece—ready for framing—together 
with THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for five months 
for $1.00. 


With all full year’s subscriptionsreceived at $2.00 
we will add to the above also our Grand Album 
of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, being selections and 
illustrations from issues of two years back. 

Both the picture and the album are prizes which 
money cannot ordinarily purchase. Enclose $1.00 
for five months’ subscription and the picture, or 
$2.00 for twelve months’ subscription and the pict- 

















ure and the album. Address 
HERBERT 5S. STONE 
PUBLISHER 
“aaa Department H, 11 Eldredge Court, Chicago. 
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Good Night Back. 


Half the pleasure to be had from 
a game of cards is lost, unless 


Congress 
Playing Cards 


are used. For social play no 
others are so good—smooth as 
polished ivory; thin and springy. 
Dainty in design, rich in coloring. 
Made of durable linen stock. 
Gold edges. Ask your dealer 
to show you the various backs— 
Rookwood Indian, Good Night, 
Minuet, Priscilla, Delft, etc. 
The U.S. Playing Card Co. 


Department 5, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


Our 64-page booklet, sent for 4c. in stamps, 
tells how to succesfully entertain with cards, 


Holiday Gifts 
for Whist Players. 


Extra fine seal-pattern Paine’s Whist Trays, 
in handsome nickel-trimmed case, $7.50 per 
set and upward. Also 
morocco pattern Paine’s 
trays, $4.00 per set, and 
upward. Sold by dealers. 


$20.00 course of Whist lessons, free, with 
each set of trays. Write for particulars. 
Booklet, ‘Simple Whist”’ sent for 2c. stamp. 
The U.S. Playing Card Co., 
Department 26 Cincinnati, O, 














*“* The Sphinx of the Twentieth Century.” 


ASIA AND 
THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 








Comparatively few people are familiar 
with the Chinese Empire as it exists 
to-day. In view of the constantly grow- 
ing Oriental commerce of the United 
States, every one should become familiar 
with the Chinese Empire. The 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 


‘* Four-Track Series” No. 28 gives valu- 
able statistics and information regarding 
the Flowery Kingdom, and contains a 
new and accurate map in colors. 


A copy of No. 28, “ A New Map of Asia and the Chinese 
Empire.” sent free, postpaid, on receipt of five cents in 
stamps by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


























